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President Henry Merriam enter- 
tained an idea—from every angle—for 
many months. 
A year ago he —_ for . = ee The Western Automobile Insurance Company 
teers to try out a plan—a little recor * 
that er Hr ype Peon the field- The Western Automobile Casualty Company 
man’s work if he will give it five min- The Western Fire Insurance Company 
utes a day. HOME OFPICES 
Seventy-five per cent of the volun- FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 
teers increased their. production an 
average of $44,473.00 each in an aver- § Established in 1910. 
age of 7 8/10 months. ? : 
Individual increases ranged up to 1 Oper ating in 20 States. 
$15,000.00 per month over periods up { Combined Assets $2,870,200. 
to twelve months. : : , 
More men are adopting the plan— { Combined Capital and Surplus $1,080,392. 
ne the experiment suc- { Cash Income, 1 927, $2,002,796. 
It is easy to talk about Home Office 
Help—not always easy to show results. Desirable Agency opportunities 
These figures show results. in unoccupied territories 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
7 Springfield, Illinois E. C. GORDON RAY B. DUBOC 
Secretary President 
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A Plain Statement 


While gratified by the large increase in its new 
business, this Company is primarily interested in 
the carrying out of a well defined, long time pro- 
gram of development consisting of— 


lst —Specializing on the larger and more desir- 
able risks through its Preferred Life Plan 
and offering to this group the unusual 
savings to which this plan of operation 
entitles them. 

2nd—The building of a high type of sales or- 
ganization capable of dealing with the 
business and professional men who make 
up this Preferred group. 

3rd—The training through personal instruction 
and group conferences of its Managers 
and General Agents in the essentials of 
sales management, so they may success- 
fully recruit and train this better class 
of salesmen. 


We believe this program will not only secure the 
continued sound growth of the Company, but will 
create a most unusual opportunity for those associated 


with it. 
HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ethelbert Ide Low, President 
james A. Fulton, Agency Vice President 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
































That Company— 


In an expanding mood pre- 
sents many wonderful opportu- 
nities to men of character and 
good record. Openings in Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, Utah, Arizona, 
Nevada, Idaho, Wyoming, Okla- 
homa and Texas. 


Insurance in force, 


$100,000,000 


Admitted Assets, 
$14,250,000 


Direct Home Office Contracts 
CALIFORNIA STATE LIFE 


J. ROY KRUSE, President 
Home Office: Sacramento 














NOW READY 
AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK FOR LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS AND TRUST OFFICERS 


LIFE INSURANCE 
TRUSTS EXPLAINED 


By Herbert M. Olney 
Member of the New York Bar 
Trust Officer, Liberty National Bank and Trust Company 
in New York 


Life Insurance Trusts have already been estab- 
lished for sums running into the hundreds ot 
millions of dollars, and 


The Possibilities for New Business 
Are Enormous! 


The Life Insurance Trust is a common meeting 
ground for 


The Underwriter and the Trust 
Officer 


and the business of both can be promoted 
through the greater use of Insurance Trusts. 
Policyholders and their beneficiaries are like- 
wise very greatly benefited by the combined 
services rendered by 


Life Insurance and Corporate 
Trustees 


Every underwriter and trust officer should 
study Mr. Olney’s book, which contains the 
information needed by them for the develop- 
ment of the best service in adapting insurance 
to the needs of beneficiaries. 


The chapter titles are: General Explanation 
and Definitions; The Unfunded Insurance 
Trust; The Funded Life Insurance Trust: 
Matters of Trust Administration; Planning 
the Trust; Trust Settlements Increase Useful- 
ness of Insurance. The General Policies for 
Cooperation adopted by the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York and the Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association of New York, are also 


given. 
Price $1. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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TEN YEARS’ GROWTH AND 
WASTE 





Life Insurance Companies Roll Up 
Splendid Record 
TWENTY-SEVEN INSTITUTIONS 
STUDIED 





Lapsed and Terminated Policies Still Im- 
pede Progress—One-Third of Busi- 
ness Written Subsequently Lost 
Twenty-seven of the older ordinary life in 
surance companies in the United States during 
the ten years, 1918 to 1927 inclusive, issued 
and paid for $42,436,628,562 of new insurance. 
This is at the rate of over $4,000,000,000 an- 
nually for the 27 companies. A marvelous 
record and in itself a monument to the life in- 
surance salesmen who have so well and intelli- 
gently developed an almost universal demand 
for life protection. Were this the only side 
of the picture and did the life insurance com- 
panies have all of this vast amount still on their 
books excepting that sum which had been ter- 
minated by death maturity or expiry, the great 


increases which have been recorded during these 


ten years in insurance, income and assets would 
have been dwarfed by the accumulations 
possible. 

Unfortunately there is another side to this 
story, a record of wasted effort, a leak which 
hampers the progress of life insurance, toward 
the stoppage of which the united abilities of life 
insurance executives and salesmen must be un- 
stintingly devoted. This waste is through insur- 
ance terminated by lapsed and surrendered poli- 
cies during the ten years amounting to almost 
one-third of the business written or $12,476,- 
178,019. 

While of course some of the insurance sur 
rendered cannot be truly considered a total loss 
of time and effort, to say the least, it must have 
been for the most part poorly sold in that the 
first policy issued on a life did not properly 
meet the permanent needs of the insured. 
Furthermore, in comparing the percentage of 
lapses and surrenders to new issues for the ten 
years shown in the table accompanying this 
article, we find that the ratio of 29.40 is some- 
what higher than the ratio for the previous ten- 
year period which was 28.34 per cent. 

There has been much work done by the life 
insurance companies and their complementary 
organizations in the past two years tending 
towards the lowering of the lapse ratio and 
reports for the last few years seem to indicate 
that some satisfactory results are being 
achieved. The period under consideration is 
unduly high because it includes a high lapsa- 
tion and high rate of surrendered insurance due 
to the dropping of insurance written during 
the war and post-war periods. Cultivation of 

(Concluded on page 11) 


FIGHT TO SAVE COLLEGE 
COURSE 


Florida Agents Finance Work in 
State University 








“BIG STICK’ FOUND NECESSARY 





Controversy Ends With Acceptance of 
Plan—Dr. C. W. Wassam to Have 
Charge of Insurance Classes 

TAMPA, Fia., August 31—It comes about 
in the course of insurance events that a big 
stick is a little bit handy, and Florida presents 
a case in point, with the old Rooseveltian 
weapon used successfully for a good cause. It 
has been said that the agents might use this 
stick now and then to their own protection and 
the good of the people. This Florida case is 
by way of indicating that there is something 
in this viewpoint if its logical sequence is fol- 
lowed out. 

The story is worth going over. Abvut two 
years ago Finley Cannon, an agent at Gaines- 
ville, the seat of the State university, got the 
idea that insurance should be a part of the 
teachings of the college of commerce and jour- 
nalism of that institution. He talked it over 
with Dr. Walter J. Matherly, a far seeing and 
progressive man and a director of the State 
chamber of commerce, and it was agreed that 
such service was the right of the business and 
the large number of people engaged in it. 

Mr. Cannon then took it to the directors of 
the Florida Local Underwriters Association, 
of which Cliff Payne, of Jacksonville, was then 
the president. Mr. Payne having been a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and having a 
broad view of the business saw that it was an 
effective move to dignify and add prestige to 
the business. The directors gave hearty sup- 
port, and following the 1928 State convention 
at Gainesville the agents went out and raised 
the money to finance the course until it could 
be made a part of the budget of the 1929 ap- 
propriations. 

Thus it stood when the matter came to the 
board of control five or six weeks ago, and so 
far as the agents knew it had no serious op- 
position. However, the board took account of 
the cost when the load should in 1929 drop 
wholly on the State, and refused at first to ap- 
prove. The agents were surprised, became sore 
and got busy. State President O. Earl Free- 
man, of Daytona Beach, was seeing one of the 
big ideas of the business in the State dying on 
his hands. The money had been raised, largely 
from the companies, and to tell them and others 
who had helped that the plan was a flop did 
not look so good. 

Then comes the big stick. Did the members 
of the board recognize that thousands of the 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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WESLEY E. MONK RESIGNS 
AS COMMISSIONER 


Quits Massachusetts Post on Account 
of Auto Rate Differences 








GOVERNOR’S POLITICAL CLAMOR 
APPEALS TO PUBLIC 


GOVERNOR CLAMORS “OFF WITH HIS 
HEAD” 


Wesley E. Monk, Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts, resigned from that position on 
Saturday of last week apparently as a result of 
the fact that the rate increases urged by him un- 
der the compulsory automobile insurance law of 
his State did not meet the approval of Governor 
Fuller of Massachusetts. (Commissioner Monk 
understands the true foundation of insurance— 
namely, that premiums must exceed losses if the 
companies are to continue—and understands also 
that the automobile liability business written in 
Massachusetts last year was highly unprofitable, 
so unprofitable that the companies cannot con- 
tinue to write the business at the old rates and 
break even. 

Commissioner Monk wanted the new rates. 
Governor Fuller, siding with the popular clamor 
in his State, declared that the old rates should 
stand. <As a result, apparently, Commissioner 
Monk has resigned rather than go back on what 
he knows to be the facts and Governor Fuller 
wins in the popular mind. According to an in- 
terpretation of the law by the attorney-general, 
the old rates on automobile liability business 
must stand for the time being until appeals to 
the court decide otherwise, if they do. The pro- 
test against the rate increases came from the po- 
litical faction which included Governor Fuller, 
Attorney-General Warner and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Allen. 

Commissioner Monk’s reasons for the rate in- 
creases were based on sound insurance founda- 
tions. The reserve for unpaid claims, set at 
about $5,500,000 by the insurance department, 
is the bone of contention. The governor says 
this is too high. Insurance calculations reveal 
that it is barely adequate. 

Under the old rates for liability insurance in 
Massachusetts, the insuring companies lost be- 
tween $1,500,000 and $2,000,000 there during 
1927. Even though Massachusetts should be- 
come particularly active in searching out and 
punishing the interested parties in the matter of 
false claims, it is not at all likely that the fig- 
ure of $1,500,000 would be much reduced. Thus 
the companies are confronted with a dilemma, 
the horns of which will impale them regardless 
of which side they choose. If they write the 
business at the old rates, they will lose. If they 
do not write the business at all, the possibility 
of a monopolistic State fund is more than a dis- 
tant probability. 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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N addressing, last week, the industrial con- 

ference of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, at Silver Bay, New York, William J. 
Graham, second vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States, 
made an interesting remark as to the British 
reaction to the American development of group 
life insurance. Mr. Graham said: 

“Group insurance which by the way is mak- 
ing considerable progress in England and is 
finding its way around the world, has been 
picturesquely described by a great English 
newspaper as ‘an American system of giving a 
year’s notice of the demise of the pay envelope.’ 
This is roughly true and is based upon the fact 
that the average group life insurance policy is 
for a face value equal to about $1300 and car- 
ries an option for paying the claim in equal 
monthly instalments.” 

x * * 


N the current issue of The Western and 

Southern Field News, organ of the Western 
and Southern Life Insurance Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, I find the following clipping from 
Alfred Segal’s column in the Cincinnati Post. 
Mr. Segal’s reaction to a news report on life 
insurance claims paid in that city is as follows: 

“The news columns report that $7,856,000 
was paid out last year by insurance companies 
to Cincinnati widows and orphans. Doubtless, 
some of their husbands and fathers were irri- 
tated when the insurance agent called on them 
and suggested that for the sake of their fami- 
lies they ought to have more insurance; and it 
was only after the greatest pressure that they 
finally yielded. They were rebellious when 
time for paying premiums came around. 

“And so, at length, they died, and it was be- 
cause insurance agents were persistent that 
much of the total of $7,856,000 was divided 
among widows and orphans in the city last year. 
Many of them would have been left to destitu- 
tion otherwise. Buying insurance is one of the 
most decent things a man.does; there is no 
other way by which most men can leave a 
sufficient estate.” . 

* *k * 


A NEW pair of scissors on my desk may 
have something to do with all this clip- 
ping business. Anyhow, in the current issue of 
the New England Pilot, agency organ of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
I find the following sage advice: 

“America is approaching more nearly to the 
conquest of poverty than any nation has ever 
approached. Many forces are contributing, 
among which life insurance has a rapidly in- 
creasing importance.” 

* * x 
NOTICE several companies are taking their 
agents to the Detroit meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. The 
idea is a good one. 


HE expression of editorial viewpoint is 

for the editorial page of a paper and this 
column is no exception to that journalistic rule. 
After which dictum, I can safely go ahead with 
the purely personal idea I have in mind and 
tell you that it gave me a laugh to learn that 
Commander Byrd, departing for two years of 
exploration in the region of the South Pole 
and taking with him in his organization a lead- 
ing Boy Scout who stands for a very high type 
of American manhood, loaded hundreds of bot- 
tles of wines and liquors aboard his base ship 
aS a necessary part of his supplies. Of course 
it is only intended for cases of sickness, but 
the bottles were supposed to number in the thou- 
sands and it seems to me it would take a lot 
of illness to require all that. Dry agents will 
tell you in all sincerity that hot tea or spirits 
of ammonia or some such drink is just as stimu- 
iating as an alcoholic beverage. Oh well, pro- 
hibition is a political topic and I’m not really 
interested. All I want to know is what insur- 
ance company covered those bottles against 
breakage en route. 


* * * 


CONFESS to a lively curiosity as to the 

identity of “Rollo Piepeeper,” editor of the 
special vacation number of Super Service, the 
house organ of the London Guarantee and Ac- 
cident Company, Ltd., New York. As far as 
I can discover that individual is one active 
hombre. He appears to have written and signed 
every article in the issue and has, in addition, 
glorified. the pages with his gifted pen. His 
drawing of a doughnut, captioned “Illustra- 
tion for a Heavy Joke” is a yell—I meAn iT 
actually IS! 


* * * 


’ 


HAT great journalist “Rollo Piepeeper,’ 

on page 7 of his vacation number, hits at 
insurance men’s favorite sport when he describes 
golf (in part of course) as follows: 

Golf is a form of work made expensive 
enough for a man to enjoy it. It is physical 
and mental exertion made attractive by the fact 
that you have to dress for it in a $200,000 
clubhouse. 

Golf is what letter-carrying, ditch-digging, 
and carpet-beating would be if those three 
tasks had to be performed on the same hot 
afternoon, in short pants and colored socks, 
by gouty-looking gentlemen, who require a dif- 
ferent implement for every mood. 


* * * 


O fooling, though, the vacation number of 
Super Service is amusing, racy and illus- 
trated in a fashion that would have been the 
despair of Alfred Brennan’s greatest days. The 
“exclusive photograph of baseball game between 
the young ladies and young men” is especiaily 
captivating. 
x ok x 
*M thinking of writing special confidential 
convention reports in this column. Shall I? 
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LETTER I received a few days ago from 
an old school friend who has grown 
slightly highhattish with increasing years con- 
cluded with the smug remark, “But, I presume, 
there is practically no one in New York this 
hot weather.” That evening I went to the final 
concert of the season by the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Lewisohn Stadium and 
discovered that there were just about 19,999 
other persons still in New York who, in spite of 
the heat and the fact that the Stadium is rather 
far uptown, were on hand for the music. 
* * x 
UT my interest in fire insurance was evi- 
dently mot entirely dormant for, while 
Wagner’s Overture from “Tannhauser” was be- 
ing played, from far away came the wail of the 
siren that told that firemen were hurrying to a 
fire and it seemed to me that all the violins in 
those majestic sweeps of tone that give so thrill- 
ing a background in that composition took on a 
augmented brilliancy. Possibly Nero simply 
shared an emotion that is in the soul of every 
fiddler. 
* ek x 
HE father of Otis Skinner, the actor, was 
= once a clergyman at Hartford, Conn. He 
decided that Otis should go to work and then, as 
now, in that city one of the most likely places 
for a boy to get a job, was in the office of an 
insurance company. Young Otis had no par- 
ticular desire to work, but spurred on by his 
parent, secured a position with a life insurance 
company. A few days later he informed his 
father that he should resign and get a job with 
a fire insurance company where at least it would 
be exciting to run to the fires. 
* * Ox 
ND even more exciting, I think, to most 
boys and to many whose years have placed 
them in that horrible classification known as 
“middle aged” are the pictures of romance and 
adventure and hazardous undertakings that the 
term “marine insurance” brings up. Perhaps 
modern shipbuilding and the fact that sailing 
ships are practically no more, as well as the 
wireless that keeps a crew always in touch with 
the rest of the world, have killed much of the 
overmastering lure that has always forced men 
to go down to the sea in ships. 
* * * 
ROBABLY today there is nowhere the 
same excitement that was the daily program 
at Lloyds a century ago, but even yet there is 
to many of us a strange glamour about marine 
insurance which has nothing to do with the 
question of money made or lost, or the protec- 
tion of those who own the vessels. 
“ * * x 
ND the boy who is silly enough to agree 
with his grandfather that the day of ro- 
mance and high adventure is over might con- 
sider that smiling boy-scout who has gone along 
with the Byrd expedition to the South Pole. 
Columbus’ cabin boy had little on him. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE AND MR. 
TOOMBS 

HE International Life fiasco kicked 

up a considerable rumpus. Those 
who lost money on the attendant stock 
transactions are discreetly silent. Those 
who probably lost nothing and were in 
no way involved are doing quite a bit of 
crying over spilled milk in spite of the 
fact that their own clothing was not 
stained. THe SpecrAtor has received 
a few anonymous communications from 
persons who were obviously striving to 
emulate Donald Ogden Stewart and who 
were horse-laughing from stalls evidently 
intended to house that peculiar equine 
which has “no pride of ancestry and no 
hope of posterity.” 

Unfortunately these anonymous con- 
tributors to the mass of International 
Life writings did not sign their names, 
thereby depriving us of the opportunity 
of publicly thanking them. They merit 
our appreciation because they, referring 
to an article which appeared some months 
ago in these columns, very naively rate 
cur judgment in the same class with 
that of some twenty of the leading banks, 
and investment, banking and financial 
houses of the United States. The burden 
of the few letters referred to is that THE 
SPECTATOR was wrong in praising the 
growth of the International Life. It 
might be well for the writers of those 
epistles to remember that the suave Mr. 
Toombs, neatly aided by the doubtless 
sage advice of his traveling phrenologist 
and psychoanalyst, succeeded in extract- 





ing millions of dollars from the coffers 
of institutions upon whose good judg- 
ment much of the national stability rests. 

Of course, to err is human and even 
great Homer nodded, but it is worth 
noting that the International Life, at the 
time the article appeared in THE Spec- 
TATOR, had recently been examined by 
presumably adequate authorities and was 
licensed to transact business in 39 
states. In addition, therefore, to classing 
us with approximately 20 great mone- 
tary institutions which surrendered to 
Mr. Toombs’ persuasion, our anonymous 
writers—doubtless unintentionally—un- 
avoidably intimate that our power of 
prognostication with regard to insurance 
events is equal to that of the insurance 
departments of 39 States. Asa result of 
this intimation, our hat hardly fits us and 
we are naturally anxious to express our 
pleasure by printing the names of the 
anonymous communicators who, more’s 
the pity, were not also signatories. 


THE CLAIM MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


a International Claim Associa- 
tion, which is holdiing its annual 


meeting at Old Point Comfort, Va., next 
week, has rapidly grown into a most im- 
portant factor in the insurance business. 
The president of the Association has 
wisely directed its affairs so as to give it 
constantly-increasing prominence. 

During the past year, under the suc- 
cessful guidance of President Louis L. 
Graham, chief adjuster of the Business 
Men’s Assurance, and with the active as- 
sistance of H. P. Gallaher, assistant 
superintendent of the bureau of investi- 
gation of the Mutual Life of New York, 
as chairman of the executive committee, 
the Association has greatly increased its 
scope of operations. The membership 
committee, headed by William Dennis, 
superintendent of claims for the Pru- 
dential, reports 39 new member com- 
panies during the year. The claim men 
are “on their toes.” 

It is noteworthy that the great majority 
of the new members are life insurance 
companies having accident and health de- 
partments or offering disability benefits. 
There is no essential conflict between 
their interests and those of the casualty 
companies underwriting accident and 
health lines with respect to the joint prob- 
lem of claim adjustment and settlement. 
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Friction between the classes of companies 
has been wholly absent during the past 
year and the machinery of the Associa- 
tion has functioned smoothly to the great 
benefit of its members. 


In as much as the chairman of the 
executive committee is customarily the 
next in line for the presidency of the In- 
ternational Claim Association, the choice 
of H. P. Gallaher for president is more 
than “‘on the air.” It would be a judicious 
and an earned appointment. Incidentally, 
now that the life company representatives 
constitute such a big portion of the Asso- 
ciation’s membership, it might not be a 
bad plan for it to alternate between cas- 
ualty and life insurance officials as presi- 
dents. 


Chairman Gallaher is a man of 30 
years insurance company experience and 
has been in practically all branches of 
the business, including field production. 
As regards the Association, he has 
worked on various committees for six 
years and has already been one of its 
vice-presidents. His election as _ presi- 
dent would, since he represents one of the 
great life insurance companies of the na- 
tion, be a graceful tribute to the real part 
the life insurance men have played in de- 
veloping the International Claim Asso- 
ciation and would undoubtedly result in 
a continuation of the fine administration 
the organization has always enjoyed. 


NO ONE TO BLAME BUT THEMSELVES 

ASSACHUSETTS is in a turmoil. 

The old Bay State is resounding 
with the clamor of newspaper editorial 
denunciations and civic protests. Why? 
Just because the forecast revision of auto- 
mobile liability insurance rates under 
the compulsory law indicates increases 
amounting to approximately 50 per cent 
in some sections. That’s gratitude for 
you! The people of that New England 
State cried aloud to their legislators for 
compulsory insurance. Now, when the 
blessings of compulsory law come to 
them in the form of rate increases, they 
would revile their own authorities. The 
public was ever thus. 

Resigning Insurance Commissioner 
Wesley E. Monk of Massachusetts has 
courage. He sticks by his statistical guns 
and proves that the situation justifies the 
measures taken, in the form of additional 
premiums for 1929, to permit the com- 
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panies to continue writing the business. 
Governor Fuller of the Bay State is 
understood to have suggested that 
$6,000,000 for claims outstanding was too 


high a figure in the computations. Com- 
missioner Monk replied that: 
There can be no reduction of this sum. Any 


change I made would not stand a court test in 
Massachusetts. The object is to compel the 
companies to set up an adequate reserve, which 
‘s a liability, in order that their solvency may 
be established and that they may retain the abil- 
ity to pay these claims when they are finally ad- 
justed. 


Unfortunately, Commissioner Monk 
has resigned, as noted on Page 3 of this 
issue, because he had the courage of his 
convictions. 

It is a pity that the people of his State 
have not the fundamental understanding 
of insurance which is possessed by their 
retiring Commissioner. If they had 
they would not now be howling about 
automobile liability rate increases, but 
would begin to seek the underlying 
causes for the additional premiums. That 
would bring them right back to their own 
hearths. Insurance rates are based on 
loss experience. If the loss experience 
is bad, rates are high and vice versa. 

The filed data with regard to automo- 
bile liability business in Massachusetts 
show that the insurance companies in 
1927 received about $17,000,000 in premi- 
ums of this class, as against which were 
losses of about $11,500,000. The ex- 
penses of the business amounted to almost 
$7,000,000. It requires no trained mathe- 
matician to see that there was a discrep- 
ancy of $1,500,000 between income and 
outgo. The loss figure includes losses 
paid and reserve on oustanding claims. 

If Massachusetts wants lower rates on 
automobile liability insurance, the remedy 
lies in cautious driving and accident pre- 
vention. The people of the State have no 
one to blame but themselves for a com- 
pulsory law and no one to blame but 
themselves for increased rates. The idea 
of a State monopolistic fund as a cure-all 
is ridiculous. The mere establishment of 
such a fund will not reduce losses. Only 
the motorist himself, by caution and con- 
sideration for others, can do that. It’s 
up to the drivers of Massachusetts. 





Etna Life to Hold Get Together at 
Detroit 
7Etna Life Insurance Company delegates to 
the 39th annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters will hold a get- 





together at Detroit on September 11, the day 
before the formal opening of the convention. 

The get-together, which will consist of a 
morning and afternoon session and a banquet, 
will be attended by company officials, general 
agents and “A£tna-izers.” The home office will 
be represented by Vice-President K. A. Luther, 
assistant superintendents of agencies L. O. 
Schriver and R. L. Place; John N. Adams, 
agency assistant; Dr. D. B. Craigin, associate 
medical director, and Boyce Thomas, assistant 
secretary of the group division. 

Principal speakers at the get-together will 
be Vice-president Luther, Mr. Schriver, Gen- 
eral Agent S. T. Whatley of Chicago, Edwin 
W. Baker of the Edward & Baker General 
Agency at Detroit and Edward M. Deane. 


Death of T. H. Christmas 

T. H. Christmas, senior member of the firm 
of T. H. Christmas & Son, general agents at 
Montreal of the Etna Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, died last week. In point 
cf service he was the oldest member of the 
ZEtna organization. THe Spectator of June 
21, this year, noted the celebration of his sixty- 
second anniversary with the company. 

Mr. Christmas was born at Montreal, August 
4, 1852. He attended McGill Normal School 
and later a Montreal college. On June 3, 
1866, he entered the service of the AZtna Life 
ai Montreal. In 1879 he assumed management 
ef the company’s Eastern Canada Agency, with 
headquarters at Montreal. In 1883 he became 
sole manager at Montreal. 
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Smile Sniping 


A great Eastern newspaper 1s hunting out the 
smilers of its community and bestowing five 


dollar bills upon them. 


Cheerfulness is its own reward. 


But it’s “platinum to putty” that a 
careful census would prove that a 
vast majority of the happy know 
the value of life insurance and 
smile because they have little to 
worry about. 


Prudential’s Ordinary 
Agencies invite brokers to avail 
themselves of their services. 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DuFrFiE.p, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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W. F. GRANTGES NEW POST 


Made Agency Director of Northwest- 
ern National Life 








HAS ASSUMED NEW DUTIES 





Temporary Connection With Missouri 
State Severed—Former International 
Vice-President Follows Several of 
His Agents 
St. Louis, Mo., September 4—W. F. 
Grantges, former vice-president and general 
manager of the International Life Insurance 
Company of this city, has been appointed agency 
director for the Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company of Minneapolis and has as- 

sumed his new duties. 

Mr. Grantges had been with the International 
Life since its organization and was widely rec- 
ognized as an insurance man of great ability and 
of the highest integrity. During the recent 
examination of the International Life, which 
disclosed its unfortunate condition and resulted 
in its reinsurance by the Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company, Mr. Grantges gave splen- 
did assistance to the examiners for the Insur- 
ance Commissioners and it was a tribute to him 
that he was commended by them, both for this 
fact and for their statement regarding the way 
in which he had conducted his duties while with 
the International. He had been a most valuable 
man from the standpoint of the policyholders 
during his entire career with the company. 

It had been announced that he had been of- 
fered by President Hillsman Taylor of the Mis- 
souri State Life a vice-presidency in the agency 
department of that company, another high com- 
pliment to him, and had tentatively accepted the 
position with the proviso, however, that his ac- 
ceptance was subject to cancellation should he 
receive a better offer for his services from an- 
other life insurance company. As a result he 
joins the Northwestern National with the best 
wishes of President Hillsman Taylor and his 
fellow officials of the Missouri State. 

Several other former International Life 
agency department workers have also joined the 
Northwestern National Life. These include 
Frank Keenan, assistant director of agencies; 
Guy Collard of the Cleveland division, man- 
ager for Ohio and Indiana; A. S. Maddox, 
Washington, D. C., eastern division manager, 
and H. G. Neal, State superintendent for In- 
diana. H. B. Keck, former general agent at 
Chicago, had previously joined the Northwest- 
ern National. All of these men have been given 
positions with the Northwestern National simi- 
lar to those they held with the International 
Life. 

In announcing the appointments, President O. 
J. Arnold of the Northwestern National said 
that his company for several months had been 
seeking a competent agency director to handle 
its growing business and that Mr. Grantges 
ideally fills the requirements. 





SECTION 97 CORRES= 
PONDENCE 


Superintendent James A. Beha Again 
Writes Julian S. Myrick 








REFUTES CRITICISMS IN DETAIL 





Letter of New York Insurance Department 
Head Denies Companies Are Not in 
Favor of Proposals 


The interchange of correspondence between 
Julian S. Myrick, president of the New York 
State Life Underwriters Association, and James 
A. Beha, superintendent of insurance of New 
York, goes on apace. In defending the proposals 
relative to Section 97 of the New York insur- 
ance law, which includes the permissive use of 
the American Men Table of Mortality as a 
standard for valuing life insurance policies, 
Superintendent Beha now writes to Mr. Myrick 
as follows: 

This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
August 23 enclosing a copy of your letter of the same 
date which you state has been forwarded to the presi- 
dents and others of the various local life underwriters’ 
associations. 

Your letter of August 23 and the memorandum of 
your committee dated Aprii 12, 1928, which you re- 
affirm, contain statements to the effect that the pro- 
posed amendments involve ‘‘a fundamental change in the 
law.”’ I have repeatedly pointed out to your commit- 
tee that such statements are misleading. I have stated 
in my memorandum of August 14 and elsewhere that 
the proposed amendments do not involve radical changes 
in the law. They do involve a radical change in the 
measure of expenses. The present measure of expenses 
is out of date. It is based on a mortality table and cer- 
tain arbitrary assumptions which do not represent even 
approximately the present day experience of the com- 
panies. 

The fundamental and most important principle of 
Section 97 is the limitation of acquisition expenses. 
Section 97 is beginning to become ineffective for the 
accomplishment of this fundamental principle laid down 
by the Armstrong Committee. The law should be 
amended to preserve and strengthen this principle. 

No one with a knowledge of conditions in the in- 


(Concluded on page 27) 








President Arnold has sent the following tele- 
gram to his general agents and branch office 
managers announcing the appointment of 
Mr. Grantges: 


Have engaged W. F. Grantges, former vice- 
president and in charge of agencies of Interna- 
tional Life, as agency director of our company. 
He is our own type and a man of unquestioned 
integrity and ability. I think we have a real 
find in him and am confident he will fit well in 
our home office organization and very promptly 
win the confidence and esteem of our field force. 

He had no connection with International 
financial transactions and on the contrary was 
singled out for special commendation by the in- 
surance commissioners in their formal report of 
recent examination. 

I will continue as in the past as active head 
of agency organization, but realize the impor- 
tance of having a man of Grantges type giving 
his undivided time and energy to our agency 
development. 
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SAFEGUARDING WORKMEN 





Income Protected in Large Measure 
by Group Insurance 





ADDRESS OF W. J. GRAHAM 





Equitable Life Assurance Vice-President 
Speaks at Industrial Conference 


William J. Graham, second vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, New York, in an address deliv- 
ered at the Industrial Conference of the Y. M. 
C. A. at Silver Bay, Lake George, last Thurs- 
day, said that safeguarding the worker’s income 
is in reality largely a question of safeguarding 
his pay envelope because most workers have 
little or no income outside of the pay envelope. 
Safeguarding the worker’s income, he said, be- 
gins, of course, with safeguarding the job which 
in turn means safeguarding the business which 
produced the job. He enumerated some of the 
things which have been accomplished in this 
direction during the past quarter of a century 
by enlightened employers and by the general 
adoption of the workmen’s compensation laws, 
but he asserted that the most striking example 
of helpful insurance co-operation in protecting 
the American workman is presented in the in- 
troduction and development of group life in- 
surance. 

He said that group policies to-day are esti- 
mated to supply $7,500,000,000 of protection to 
employees against the contingency of death or 
of total and permanent disability. From the 
point of view of the worker, he said, who feels 
that he should have something saved for these 
two hazards and left untouched by other de- 
mands, the group policies substitute for sev- 
enty-five hundred millions of capital savings 
and this amount represents capital equal to one- 
third of the value of all our steam railways, or 
34 per cent of all the deposits in our national 
banks, or 77 per cent of all the deposits in our 
savings banks. 

More than six million workers, or about 25 
per cent of all employees in the United States, 
are covered by this protection. Mr. Graham 
called attention to the fact that group insurance 
is making considerable progress in England and 
is finding its way around the world. In Eng- 
land, he said, it has been picturesquely de- 
scribed by a great English newspaper as an 
American system of giving a year’s notice of 
the demise of the pay envelope. He pointed out 
that the group plan which has grown steadily 
in favor and volume since its introduction some 
seventeen years ago is now paying claims 
amounting to about sixty millions a year or 
five million dollars a month. Daily 120 new 
claims arise which are met by a payment of 
more than $165,000. He said that a study of 
the group insurance deaths made by one large 
life insurance company for the year ended 
August 1 develops that of every 100 employees 
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dying in industry under group insurance cover- 
age 43 had no other income. Of the 57 who 
were insured, 8 had $250 of insurance, or less; 
11 had more than $250 but less than $500; 15 
had more than $500 but not more than $1000, 
and only 23 of the 100 carried over $1000 of 
life insurance. 

Mr. Graham said that in facing the respon- 
sibility of safeguarding the employee against 
the hazard of dependent old age when he is no 
longer able to hold his job efficiently is the 
one and only industrial obligation in which it 
may fairly be stated that the American employer 
has defaulted. Employers, he said, have failed 
over the years to recognize obligations for pen- 
sioning that can only be met by the accumula- 
tion of funds, consequently the funds available 
to-day as a measure of pension obligations are 
found either to be inadequate or non-existent. 
He added that many of the leading life insur- 
ance companies are equipped and eager to dis- 
cuss ways in which the pension problem of the 
employer may be worked out intelligently and 
profitably. 

In conclusion, Mr. Graham said that it was 
a pleasure for a man connected with the life 
insurance business to be able to mention the 
alert interest of great life insurance companies 
in the industrial problem of safeguarding the 
employee’s envelope. “Beyond that,” he said, 
“it is pleasant to state that this interest is 
emphasized by the work of an army of intelli- 
gent life insurance agents who serve with some- 
thing of the same high purpose served by this 
conference of the Y. M. C. A. in bringing to 
the employer’s attention and busy desk the prob- 
lems of his employees, that call for considera- 
tion on human grounds and can demand con- 
sideration from business on the safer business 
axiom that such consideration pays.” 


CHOOSES CANADA FOR 1929 CONVEN- 
TION 
Connecticut Mutual Will Hold Educational 
Conference for Sales Force in 
Dominion 

Leading salesmen of one of America’s oldest 
life insurance companies will journey next fall 
to the Highlands of Ontario, President James 
Lee Loomis of the Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company announced to over 100 of the 
company’s 1927 leading producers who are gath- 
ered this year in their annual educational con- 
vention at Glacier National Park, September 4, 
5 and 6. 

Bigwin Inn, situated at Lake of Bays, 140 
miles north of the city of Toronto, will be the 
scene of the 1929 educational gathering. Only 
those salesmen who have exceeded a certain 
minimum of sales during the year will be eli- 
gible to attend the meetings, which will be de- 
voted to a discussion and interchange of sales 
methods and company service aimed to assist 
the representatives of the company to best meet 
the insurance needs of their growing clientele. 


Fidelity Mutual Convention 


The annual convention of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
will be held at Hot Springs, Va., beginning 
Monday, September 17. 


CENTRAL STATES EXAMINATION 
St. Louis Company Found in Good Con- 
dition 

St. Louis, Mo., September 1.—The report of 
the examination of the Central States Life In- 
surance Company recently completed by the Mis- 
souri and Wyoming departments reveals that 
the company is in excellent shape and “experi- 
encing a steady and consistent growth, each 
year showing an increase in insurance in force 
as well as a substantial gain in surplus.” 

The examiners report that the company is be- 
ing operated under experienced and capable 
management, with a low mortality rate and good 
net interest earnings and that its affairs in 
general are “in satisfactory condition.” 

The report is based on the condition of the 


company as of December 31, 1927, and showed 
at that time it had $91,411,501 insurance in 
force, $8,919,647 in reserves, admitted assets of 
$10,603,602 and $213,253 in surplus. It paid 18 
per cent on its capital stock in 1927. The in- 
come for 1927 was $3,875,987 and total disburse- 
ments were $2,804,504. 

The mortality rate was 39.45 per cent and net 
interest earned was 4.989 per cent. 

On December 31, 1927, the company’s mort- 
gage loans totaled $5,897,818, consisting of 765 
first mortgages. On that date there was $109,- 
851 of accrued interest and $72,812 in overdue 
interest. 

The examiners point out that the company has 
endeavored to keep its mortgage loans well dis- 
tributed. 
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COMPANY 
346 Broadway, New York 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 








Pioneering 


Progress always requires pioneering. Someone must take the first 
steps, must lead in the exploring of new fields, must “‘go before and 
remove obstacles for those who follow.” 


In order to fulfil its obligation to humaniy, life insurance must seek 
new ways of service, in addition to extending the old. And so it 
must have pioneers. The New York Life has always recognized this 


Many years ago this Company undertook to pioneer in the field of 


After a long and intensive study of declined cases, it found that spe- 
cial rates could be calculated, permitting, with safety, the acceptance 
of many risks which previously had been rejected. 


On July 1, 1896, the Company issued its first sub-standard policy. 
Since then, the writing of insurance on impaired lives has been a part 
of the New York Life’s regular service to the public, and has grad- 
ually been adopted by a majority 


Today, Nylic Agents are enabled to ob- 
tain insurance for approximately three 
out of every five clients who other- 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
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New Home Office Building now being 
erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 
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TWO NEW VICE= 
PRESIDENTS 





Equitable Life Assurance Society Ap- 
pointments 





ASSIGNED TO AGENCY DEPARTMENT 





W. W. Klingman and Albert G. Borden 
Widely Known as Producers and 
Instructors 
President Thomas I. Parkinson, of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States has announced the appointment of two 
second vice-presidents in the agency depart- 
ment of the company. W. W. Klingman, of 
St. Paul, Minn., has been the Society’s agency 
manager there, running an office producing well 
over $40,000,000 of new life insurance a year, 
exclusive of group insurance. Albert G. Borden 
has spent practically his entire business career 
in the home office of the Society, latterly as 
an agency instructor and assistant to Dr. John 
A. Stevenson, whom he will succeed. Both 
men are assigned to the agency department of 
the company under the direction of Agency 

Vice-President Frank L. Jones. 

Albert G. Borden is widely known both in 
the Society and among life insurance men gen- 
erally. His election to a vice-presidency in 
the Equitable will be a source of satisfaction 
to his many friends. 

Mr. Borden is a trained life insurance man, 
and is an accredited life underwriter of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. His 
experience is unique in that he is familiar with 
both executive and field work, having had un- 
usual experience in each. For a number of 
years he was closely identified with the home 
office administration of agency affairs, with 


particular reference to agency building plans 
and other organization problems. He is well 
known not only within the Equitable, but 
among agency executives of other companies 
throughout the country, having played a con- 
spicuous part in the early days of the Associa- 
tion of Life Agency Officers, of which he was 
secretary-treasurer for several years, as well 
as a member of the executive committee. 

In recent years, in the dual capacity of agency 
instructor and field producer, he has made for 
himself an outstanding reputation. A recent 
survey of the agents under his direction shows 
« record of performance so far unequalled in 
the Society; yet notwithstanding this he is to- 
day one of the leading personal producers of 
the Equitable. 

Mr. Borden is married and makes his home 
in South Orange, N. J. He is a director of 
the South Orange Trust Company, and is iden- 
tified with other local activities. 

W. W. Klingman has been the Society’s 
agency manager at St. Paul, Minn., for sev- 
eral years. His agency production is approxi- 
mately $40,000,000 yearly, exclusive of group 
insurance. In the latter field, he has had great 
success also. 

Mr. Klingman is well known to the home 
office, the managers, general agents and lead- 
ing underwriters. He has been signally suc- 
cessful in training men for larger service in 
the Equitable. At the present time, the So- 
ciety has four other outstanding agency man- 
agers who were brought into life insurance by 
him and trained through his usual channels 
into these larger responsibilities. Outside of 
his own agency, there are also two important 
assistant managers who were trained by him 
and three men who have home office connec- 
tions in the departments of group and salary 


savings. Three of the instructors in the So- 
ciety’s field schools are men who were brought 
to the Society and trained in Mr. Klingman’s 
agency. 


THE SATISFACTION OF KNOWING 
The Superiority of Monthly Income Insur- 
ance Graphically Portrayed 

When a man is making plans to provide for 
his family after his own decease, he naturally 
wants to be certain that he is adopting the best 
plan, and is making a sure provision for their 
needs. In the new leaflet entitled “The Satis- 
faction of Knowing,” by William T. Nash, this 
problem is well set forth and definitely an- 
swered. It asks such questions as “If you were 
to leave your wife a bank, what would she do 
with it?” and answers these questions by means 
of small illustrations showing, for example, in 
answer to the foregoing question, a bank with 
its doors closed and surrounded by a throng of 
depositors. Similar questions are asked as to a 
factory, a farm, a business and $50,000 in cash. 

Naturally the prospect doesn’t know what his 
wife would do with a business or cash, and the 
leaflet goes on: “Suppose, then, that you leave 
her a monthly income for life; what do you 
think she would do with that?” Here is where 
the satisfaction of knowing is demonstrated, the 
receipt of a monthly check from the postman 
being pictured, as well as a family group with 
the husband showing his wife what he describes 
as the “best policy.” 

This excellent leaflet is a strong and effective 
argument in favor of monthly income insurance, 
and it can be secured from The Spectator Com- 
pany at the following prices: Sample copy, 10 
cents; 50 copies, $2.50; 100 copies, $4.50; 500 
cop.es, $18; 1000 copies, $30; 5000 copies, $120; 
10,000 copies, $225. 
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A 
Six-Months’ 


Record of Progress 


Missouri State Life shows 47% gain in volume 
of Insurance in Force as compared with 
first six months of 1927. 


FROM January Ist to June 30, 1928, the Missouri State 
Life added $52,093,892 to its total of life insurance 
in force—47% more than was added during the first six 


months of 1927 


During the same six months period of 
1928, the Agency force of the Company 
wrote and paid for $135,022,012 of new 
business which represents a gain of 
44 per cent. over the Paid-for business 
of January 1st to June 30, 1927. 

In the first six months of 1928, the 


Agency force wrote 32,999 applications; 
10,006 more than were written in the 
first six months of 1927. 

A Progressive Agency force is building 
The Progressive Company. 

We have room for more progressive 
men. 


INDIE! 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hillsman Taylor, President 


Life 
Accident-Health 
Group 


Home Office, St. Louis 


Missouri STATE LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


St. Louis 


Send me your Agency proposal 
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HEALTH AND WEALTH 
This Survey by Dr. Louis I. Dublin Is 
of Very Decided Value to High-Grade 
Life Insurance Salesmen 

It has been truly said that human capital is 
our nation’s greatest asset. A valuable book 
on all the economies of world health by 
Louis I. Dublin, Ph.D., statistician of the Me- 
tropolitan Life Insurance Company, and 
entitled Health and Wealth, deals with 
that great problem, how to conserve the eco- 
nomic value of human life. In recent years 
the problems involved in conserving human life 
have received much greater and constantly in- 
creasing attention from laymen, as well as pub- 
lic health officials. 

The progressive life insurance salesman must, 
therefore, be prepared to talk intelligently with 
his prospects upon subjects having to do with 
the preservation of health and the lengthening 
of life. 

Health and Wealth discusses such topics 
from all angles, and presents the results of 
many years of study on the part of one of the 
country’s foremost investigators and _ statis- 
ticians. The book presents a detailed discus- 
sion of the many problems in conserving human 
life. It marshals an impressive array of facts 
and figures regarding the losses through sick- 
ness and death, and describes the measures and 
movements which have been instituted to coun- 
teract such losses. It discusses such timely 
economic questions as birth control, prohibition, 
the trend of major diseases, and presents not 
only full statistics but stimulating ideas for the 
successful solution of such questions. It con- 
siders many demographic problems, such as the 
vitality of our race stocks, the development of 
the family, the rate of natural increase, and 
other aspects of the population question. 
Throughout the entire work, the emphasis is 
on the economic value of human life. The 
general public will find this book easy to fel- 
low and extremely informing. To insurance 


men, social workers, public health workers, and 
physicians, it should prove of the utmost prac- 
tical value. 

In relation to the value of this book to in- 
surance men, Dr. Dublin writes to THE Sprc- 
1ATOR as follows: 

I think that you are in a strategic position 
to put the book over in the insurance world. 
You should know that in excess of 1300 copies 
have been sold to field men of one company 
alone, and this is only a beginning. I am con- 
vinced from what I have already heard from 
the field that the book has very decided value 
as an insurance document. This would be espe- 
cially true among high-grade salesmen, who 
ought to know the facts with regard to the 
value of human life and also be intelligent 
about the various social movements whose pur- 
pose is to increase the span of life. This in- 
formation comes into a good many canvasses, 
and agents are judged by their ability to give 
accurate information along these lines. For 
these reasons, I believe that a campaign to 
bring the book to the attention of high-grade 
insurance salesmen would be very successful 
and remunerative. 

The price of this illuminating book of 361 
pages is $3 and it may be ordered through The 


Spectator Company. 


Proceeds Against Woodmen of the World 

Des Mornes, Iowa, August 31.—Injunction 
proceedings to prevent the sovereign camp of 
Woodmen of the World from carrying on legal 
reserve insurance business in Iowa were begun 
to-day in district court by A. D. Pugh, Des 
Moines attorney. 

Pugh holds a $3000 certificate of assessment 
insurance in the organization, his petition said. 

He attacks the rerating of the company in 
1919, by which the organization entered the old- 
line, level-premium, legal reserve life insurance 
business. 

He alleges that members who did not con- 
sent to the rerating were placed in a special 
class and did not receive the advantages of new 
business. 








The assessment type of insurance, he ex- 
plained, depended on regular assessments on the 
members of the organization, rather than upon 
the payment of a fixed premium. 

Declaring that the value of the certificates 
of assessment insurance had been destroyed, he 
asked for $3000 damages, for an injunction 
against the camp from doing legal reserve busi- 
ness in Iowa and for the revoking of the camp’s 
authority to do business in Iowa until its con- 
tracts should be paid in full. 


Ten Years’ Growth and Waste 
(Concluded from page 3) 
old policyholders by agents of the various com- 
panies would seem essential in reducing the 
rate of waste through surrendered insurance. 

In a table on this page of THE Spectator Ten 
Years’ Growth and Waste giving the results 
for the 27 companies, it is shown that the new 
business issued and paid for was $42,436,628,- 
562. During that time there was $7,576,703,- 
177 of insurance lapsed and $4,899,474,842 of 
insurance surrendered, or a combined lapse and 
surrender ratio of 29.40 per cent. This ‘in- 
dicates an increase of 1.06 over the combined 
rate for the ten years ending with 1926. In 
the exhibit of this year it is shown that $1,- 
301,151,501 was paid for surrenders, or an 
amount equal to $265.59 for each $1000 of in- 
surance surrendered. This compares with $278.- 
64 for the preceding ten years. The gain in 
insurance in force for the current period was 
$23,382,704,064, while the percentage of gain to 
new issues was 55.10 per cent. 

In the column of percentages of increase of 
insurance in force a relative growth of the 
companies is shown. The aggregate ratio 
shows that there was 160.93 per cent more in- 
surance in force at the end of the period than 
at the beginning. All but four of the 27 com- 
panies shown more than doubled their insur- 
ance. 


TEN YEARS’ GROWTH AND WASTE (1918-1927) 


Amounts and ratios exclude group insurance 














Per Cent. of Per Cent. of 
Amount Paid Lapses and Gain in | 

New Business on Each Surrenders oe Per Cent. of Insurance in- 

Issued and Lapsed Surrendered Paid for $1000 of to Gain in Insur- Gain to New Force (1918 
NAME AND LOCATION oF CoMPANY Paid For Insurance Insurance Surrenders Surrenders New Issues ance in Force Issues 1927) 

3 $ $ $ $ % $ % % 

Diath MUO OAIE 03 0 is 405s. 3c od ease Se 2,835,162,014 668,634,596 294,797,737 36,057,300 122.32 33.98 1,474,241,201 52.00 257 .35 
Berkshire, Pittsfield.................. 36,159,379 30,358,120 23,061,898 7,104,762 308.00 22.62 104,405,683 44.20 118.00 
Connecticut General, Hartford........ 1,065,799,799 234,755,091 121,277,557 9,430,804 77.75 33.40 607,970,233 57.04 442.85 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford........ 762,298,125 140,430,484 106,992,251 18,224,985 170.30 32.46 472,808,241 62.03 175.00 
Equitable, New York................ 5,748,084,706 1,067,189,977 551,601,140 182,474,379 330.90 28.15 2,918,270,860 50.85 166 .27 
Equitable, Des Moines............... 631,932,898 156,547,444 41,727,210 8,778,845 210.40 31.38 388,006,185 61.41 276.95 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia......... 443,100,923 127,515,563 39,081,949 13,786,609 351.90 37 .61 224,263,453 50.62 157 .97 
Guardian, New Vath... cc cccccscucs 475,483,014 102,785,024 44,491,308 13,243,288 297.60 30.98 203,615,906 42.84 120.41 
Home Life, New. York... 6.65. .20.0. 363,187,207 75,928,062 50,609,634 10,782,790 213.03 34.384 177,086,460 48.77 121.22 
Manhattan, New York............... 102,909,779 35,573,875 22,777,248 7,750,326 340.12 56.70 23,486,581 22.83 40.88 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield..... 1,698,219,457 186,712,769 227,663,338 34,431,485 151.22 24.41 1,150,625,222 68.32 257 .70 
Mutual Benefit, Newark............. 1,990,340,257 135,459,804 219,791,708 73,446,961 334.17 17 .85 1,293,022,701 69.98 141.29 
Mutual Life, New York.............. 4,039,944,144 628,291,967 787,466,140 251,026,179 3818.78 35.05 1,989,486,973 49.23 112.19 
National Life, Montpelier............ 582,971,723 82,636,856 69,006,675 16,532,180 289.57 26.01 308,145,541 52.85 137 .80 
New England Mutual, Boston......... 991,188,243 137,023,364 80,810,812 23,712,843 293.42 21.97 647,768,744 65.36 172.52 
New York Life, New York........... 7,003,798,241 1,402,566,750 621,966,603 243,240,912 391.00 28.92 3,612,524,388 51.60 135.18 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee..... 3,051,739,721 361,331,611 284,286,009 108,314,617 380.97 21.16 1,895,601,801 62.14 118.21 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles..... 849,830,313 153,531,822 86,792,077 22,381,040 257.90 28 .28 481,121,447 56.61 258 .68 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia...... ..  1,740,830,867 218,123,283 222,348,148 58,752,396 264.29 16.07 932,852,197 53.59 123.30 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford............ 560,218,001 94,308,275 76,670,659 13,526,321 176.49 30.53 310,030,778 55.34 157 .30 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia....... 987,346,208 192,021,204 155,066,254 30,501,297 196.77 35.16 469,354,746 47.55 120.68 
Security Mutual, Binghamton......... 146,390,834 65,990,245 12,125,997 4,680,634 385.91 53 .36 50,936,143 34.80 93.27 
State Mutual, Worcester............. 532,637,959 68,487,819 47,050,493 13,851,822 294.40 21.69 327,671,030 61.54 147 .29 
fn es SS Sere 3,990,797,910 956,636,913 398,335,923 45,732,663 114.82 33.95 2,383,820,153 59.74 386 .30 
Union Central, Cincinnati............ 1,488,869,339 216,876,336 291,107,529 42,945,070 147.57 34.12 906,172,864 60.86 173.51 
Union Mutual, Portland.............. 73,555,683 19,370,617 13,847,459 7,368,181 532.00 45.17 12,063,228 16.40 18.46 
United States, New York............. 43,831,818 17,255,306 8,716,086 3,072,812 352.60 59 .26 8,351,305 19.06 34.60 
42,436,628,562 7,576,703,177  4,899,474,842 1,301,151,501 265.59 29.41 23,382,704,064 55.10 160 .93 


Aggregates (27 companies)........ 
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The Standard Fire Insurance Company’ of Hartford, Con- 

mecticut, write practically every form of Insurance and 
Bonding Protection. 
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CENTRAL STATES IN NEW HOME 
Moves Into Remodeled Building of Old 
St. Louis Club 


St. Louis, Mo., September 1.—The Central 
States Life Insurance Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., is celebrating the completion of its new 
home office building on stately Lindell boule- 
vard, the show street of St. Louis. The struc- 
ture is just west of Grand boulevard, the city’s 
principal north and south thoroughfare, and in 
the very heart of the district characterized a 
few years ago as “fifteen minutes from any- 
where.” 

The building formerly was the home of the 
exclusive St. Louis Club and was erected orig- 
inally in 1904, primarily as a place to properly 
entertain the many notable guests from all parts 
of the world who were visiting St. Louis for 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition (World’s 
Fair.) 

The interior of the club was partially de- 
stroyed by fire in January, 1923. It was acquired 
by the Central States Life two and a half years 
later. 

The structure is one of America’s finest 
examples of the Renaissance type of architecture. 
Fortunately it was found possible in the recon- 
struction and remodeling to preserve the exterior 
without change, so that this historic landmark 
is retained for the city. 

The reconstruction work started in 1927 and 
included the removal of the three floors of in- 
terior work and a four-floor structure was put 
into it, considered a remarkable engineering feat. 








A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$1,500,000,000 


pO a reer $400,000,000 
Surplus and Contingency 
6 cee es $57,000,000 


Total Liabilities .$343,000,000 
(Including Paid-up Capital) 


Interest on policy pro- 
ceeds, profits, etc., left 
with the Company. 


FIVE AND ONE HALF PER CENT 


Total investments in United 
States securities exceed 
$168,000,000 


Dividends to Policyholders increased 
for eighth successive year. 


SUN -LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 

















The new construction is entirely of reinforced 
concrete and fireproof in every respect. 

The architects gave special thought to the 
needs of a modern life insurance office and the 
interior was designed so as to obtain the maxi- 
mum amount of efficiency from the space. 
Natural light is afforded in abundance by the 
large windows on all four sides while a com- 
plete system of direct electric lighting is sup- 
plemented by a specially designed skylight which 
gives additional light and air to the upper floors. 


MAINTAINS CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
Atlantic Life Develops New Service for Its 
Agents 
The agency department of the home office of 
the Atlantic Life Insurance Company, Rich- 
mond, maintains a free circulating library 
which contains a great many important and val- 

uable books dealing with insurance. 

The company has just issued a catalogue, in- 
dexing the books under groups. The company 
urges Atlantic field representatives to make the 
fullest possible use of the library and announces 
that any book listed in the catalogue will be 
mailed prepaid upon request, provided that it 
is not then loaned out to another reader. A 
book may be kept for two weeks at the end of 
which time it must be returned to the agency 
department. 

The catalogue lists the books under the fol- 
lowing general headings: I-Life Insurance as 
a Career ; II—Principles of Life Insurance, (a) 
Elementary, (b) Intermediate, (c) Advanced; 
III—Life Insurance Selling ; IV—The Psychol- 
ogy of Life Insurance—Books of Inspiration; 
V—Special Fields of Life Insurance, (a) Tax- 
ation and Trusts, (b) Business Insurance, (c) 
Educational Insurance, (d) Income Insurance; 
Vi—Advertising and Direct Mail; VII—Busi- 
ness-Informative Books. A number of books 
are also listed under the heading Special 
Libraries. 

Certain books are especially recommended to 
the new underwriter. 


Security Mutual Campaign 
The summer sales campaign conducted by 
the Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Binghamton, N. Y., during July and August 
was built around the thought of the value of 
time and the importance of its proper use. 
Prospect books in different size, form and color 








were distributed to Security representatives 
each week of the campaign. The results were 
highly satisfactory to the company as over $4,- 
000,000 of new business was written during the 
two months. 





TARR ES 


WAN TE D 
DISTRICT MANAGER 


A distinctive, rapidly growing, 
Midwestern Accident and Health 
Company (now featuring a non- 
cancellable policy), wants to put 
out a few more District Managers 
in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Mis-- 
souri, Pennsylvania and California. 


Salary and commission. Direct 
home office connections await right 
parties. Inquiries strictly con- 
fidential. 


: Address H. J. S., care of 
The Spectator Company 








RAPID PROGRESS 


The service which the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual has rendered to 
its policyholders and representa- 
tives is reflected in the Company’s 
rapidly increasing business. Mean- 
while there has been no deviation 
from the sterling principles for 
i| which this organization has been 
noted during the past seventy- 
seven years. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Massachusetts 





| Springfield, 


Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and a Half 
of Insurance in Force 














rights. 


such an agency. 





Scranton- Pittsburgh, Pa 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 
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“Mean to say you even insure your 
production and profits?” 


“I certainly do and I'll teil you why— 
I’m satisfied that as far as the administra- 
tion of my business is concerned we can 
look forward to successful results and satis- 
factory profits. It isonly some unforeseen 
and possibly unpreventable accident which 
remains to worry about. This is where 
insurance comes in. I believe the biggest 
thing you buy with your insurance pre- 
mium is peace of mind and you cannot buy 
peace of mind in half portions. That is 
why my plant, production and profits are 
insured against fire, windstorm, explosion 
and other hazards. I pay the premium for 
peace of mind—peace of mind which will 
enable me to enjoy every moment of this 
trip abroad!” 


Are some of your clients trying to buy 
peace of mind in half portions? 


FIDELIT Y-PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
| EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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CHARLES DOBBS DEAD 


Editor-in-Chief of Insurance Field 
Suffered from Heart Disease 








SERVED PAPER MANY YEARS 





Known as Rapid Worker and Excellent 
Editor—Had Served on Daily Papers 
The news of the death of Charles Dobbs, vice- 

president and editor-in-chief of the Insurance 
Field, at his home in Louisville, Saturday after- 
noon, shocked his many friends the country over. 
His death came almost without warning for he 
had been in his office as usual on Saturday, and 
letters from him were received at the New 
York office of the Insurance Field, Tuesday 
morning. He had played golf Saturday after- 
noon, returning to his home about 5 o'clock, and 
died a half hour later. It develops that he had 
been troubled to some extent with heart trouble 
and had taken a two months’ vacation from 
which he had just returned. 

Mr. Dobbs made for himself a notable place 
as an insurance newspaper man. He joined the 
staff of the Insurance Field twenty-three years 
ago. He was educated at the Agricultural & 
Mechanical College of Mississippi and at Bethel 
College, Russellville, Ky. He entered journal- 
ism and was for some time connected with the 
Hearst daily papers and became a highly pro- 
ficient make-up newspaper man. 

Champion I. Hitchcock, now dead, had been 
editor of the Insurance Field for about two years 
and while perfecting plans for the expansion of 
that paper selected Mr. Dobbs as the ideal man 
to assist him. His ability to edit copy rapidly, 
make good news stories out of badly written 
copy, make the paper up in good style and with 
speed, a thing especially necessary when daily 
editions were being issued during conventions. 
were recognized. In company with Mr. Hitch- 
cock he did splendid work along these line. Fol- 
lowing the death of Mr. Hitchcock he was made 
vice-president of the publishing corporation and 
editor-in-chief of the paper. 

He was granted leave of absence during the 
war and served as an officer in the Field Artil- 
lery. He held the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 
the Field Artillery Reserve at the time of his 
death. 

Mr. Dobbs was a 32d degree Scotish Rite 
Mason, a member of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and other military and patriotic 
societies and a member of the Pendennis Club 
and the Audibon Country Club of Louisvilie. 
He was highly esteemed by his associates and 
friends as a hard worker, a good writer and as 
a man of delightful humor. The funeral was 
held at Louisville Tuesday. 


Standardiaztion of Applications for 
~ Agents’ Licenses 
A meeting of the sub-committee on standard- 
ization of applications for insurance agents’ li- 





censes and requisitions has been called for Sep- 
tember 20 at Chicago by Insurance Commis- 
sioner Howard P. Dunham of Connecticut, 
chairman of the committee. The other members 
of the sub-committee are: Commissioners M. 
A. Freedy of Wisconsin and C. D. Livingston 
of Michigan. 

The sub-committee will submit its report to 
the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, to be held at Rapid City, S. D., on 
September 24. 

The hearing will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Fight to Save College Course 

(Concluded from page 3) 
best citizens of the State were engaged in in- 
surance. Did they know that outside of the 
regular taxes they pay agents produced for 
the State in the fiscal year 1927-8, $120,251 as 
licenses for them alone? Did they know that 
the companies they represent are unique in the 
taxing class in that they pay an income tax, a 
kind of tax not generally levied in Florida, 
and that in the twelve months noted above that 
tax ran to the total’ of $1,081,377? And did 
these members of the board know that these 
and the other fees companies pay makes the 
contribution of the agents and companies in 
the year indicated $1,277,718.73, all, by the way, 
a direct tax? 

Surely, the agents said, this business that we 
carry on for this splendid income to the State 
is entitled to have more attention than it had 
been getting. Certainly a business that paid 
out more than fourteen millions for the losses 
cf the 1926 hurricane and in excess of ten mil- 
lions more for other losses in the State that 
vear, and millions every year, had a right to 
be heard and a right to have its principles pro- 
moted in the education of the youth of the land. 
And furthermore, the hundreds of men and 
women who gather a living and the funds with 
which to be tax-paying citizens generally have 
a right to be heard. 

That is about the story. The members of 
the board approved the new dapartment. Dr. 
C. W. Wassam, who has been teaching insur- 
ance courses at the University of Iowa for 
a long time, and whose insurance speeches in 
the Middle West have been widely educative in 
insurance, is coming to take charge on Septem- 
ber 7. To begin with there will be taught fire 
and marine, bond title and casualty insurance 
in the property coverage class; life insurance, 
social insurance and theory of risk. Later, says 
Dean Matherly, other courses will be added, 
that is, added as there is a demand for them. 
Thus Florida steps out with another victory 
tor insurance and insurance agents, and another 
proof that agents can do what they want that 
is right and proper, for they are close ito the 
people, which is universally recognized as a 
very fine place to be politically and otherwise. 
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AGENTS’ PROGRAM 


Complete Schedule of Events at West 
Baden 








LARGE ATTENDANCE EXPECTED 





Many [Innovations in Business Building 
Program for Thirty-Third Annual 
Sessions 
The complete program for the thirty-third an- 
nual meeting of the National: Association of In- 
surance Agents has been announced and con- 
tains many features heretofore lacking in gath- 
erings of this body. The sessions will open at 
West Baden Springs on the morning of Wed- - 
nesday, September 19 and will be preceded by 
meetings of the executive committee on Mon- 
day and Tuesday and a get-to-gether dinner 

Tuesday evening. 
The complete program follows: 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17 
9:00 A. M.—Meeting of National executive commit- 
tee, continuing throughout the day. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18 

10:00 A. M.—Meeting of State officers with National 
executive committee, continuing through luncheon and 
until 4 p. m. 

Report of finance committee, W. B. Calhoun, Mil- 
waukee, chairman. 

12:30 P. M.—Annual meeting, Indiana Association 
of Insurance Agents, luncheon and convention session. 
W. H. Bruner, president. 

4:00 P. M.—Meeting National executive committee. 


FIRST CONVENTION SESSION 
Tuesday Evening, September 18, 8 P. M. 


GET-TOGETHER DINNER 
Held in the Atrium 
Eugene Harrington, 


ANNUAL 


President W. Atlanta, Ga., 


presiding. 

Overture by orchestra. 

Singing.—“‘America,” W. B. Calhoun, leading. 

Invocation.—The Reverend Joseph Honningferd, 
West Baden, Ind. 

Greetings from Indiana Association of Insurance 
Agents.—W. H. Bruner, South Bend, president. 

Greetings from Indiana Insurance Department.—Hon- 
orable Clarence C. Wysong, Indianapolis, Commissioner 
of Insurance. 

Greetings from the National Association oi Casualty 
and Surety Agents.—Charles H. Burras, Chicago, presi- 
dent. 

Address of 
Indianapolis, 


Harold Van 
State of 


Welcome.—Honorable F. 
Orman, Lieutenant Governor, 
Indiana. 

Address.—‘‘Make Hay While the Sun Shines,” J. 
Heber Hudson, Chicago, director of the Mercantile 
Affairs department of the Illinois Chamber of Com- 
merfce., 

Music and entertainment. 


SECOND CONVENTION SESSION 
Wednesday Forenoon, September 19 
(Convening Hour, 9:30) 

Musit, orchestra, starting at 9:10 a. m. 
Call to order by the president. 
President’s annual address, including the report of 


the administration, W. Eugene Harrington. 

“Business Development,” the convention theme, R. P. 
DeVan, Charleston, W. Va., chairman, executive com- 
mittee. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres. WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres. 





FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 

THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 

THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO., N. Y. 





Western Department HOME OFFICES: Pacific Department 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, N. J. W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
844 Rush Street New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 60 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. Pittsburgh, Pa. Milwaukee, Wis. Concord, N. H. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE--TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
























THE UNUSUAL PROGRESS (8 
OF THIS COMPANY, IS me VARIETY 
PERHAPS, THE BEST BB er ete 
RECOMMENDATION OF 


SPL 
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es 


only is a convenience but often is a sales 
asset for the agent. 
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In line with our policy of giving agents 













1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





THE CALIBRE OF SERV- every possible kind of he gp a lv 
ICE IT RENDERS.  ocmempanesne: in 
i. tion, we have provided an unusually : 
41 HT wide range of property coverages. | 
AL HE Let us tell you all the advantages of rep- 
resenting this old, reliable institution. | i 
| PHILADELPHIA | | 
|) FIRE and MARINE fi 
WIE | 
THE EQUITABLE CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY if 
AND SURETY COMPANY wt HEAD OFFICE 


HAROLD R. CRONIN, President 
HAROLD SPIELBERG, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


, aetna 


Court Square Building 
2 Lafayette St. New York City 
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Address.—‘‘Business Development Through Public- 
ity,” Charles C. Younggreen, Milwaukee, president, In- 
ternational Advertising Association. 

Appointment of committees. 

Address.—“Twenty-Five Million Dollars Reward,” 
E. A. St. John, New York city, president, National 
Surety Company, president, International Association 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 

Discussion.—‘‘Production of Fidelity and Surety 
Business,’”’ opened by D. J. O'Keeffe, Fort Wayne, past 
president, Indiana Association, regional vice-president, 
National Association. 

Address.—The Agent of To-morrow,’ Major C. W. 
Morgan, president, Charleston, W. Va., Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

Discussion.—“Efficient Agency Management,” J. 
Stewart Pearce, Tulsa, Okla., member, Better Busi- 
ness Methods Committee of the National Association. 

General open discussion. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNNON 

2:00 P. M., Session of National Executive Committee 

Conference State Representatives in re: Oil Associa- 
tion Commission Reduction. 

Scheduled hearings on various matters pending. 

2:00 P. M.—First golf tournament. 

2:30 P. M.—Ball game and outdoor sports. 

3:00 P. M.—Ladies tea party and bridge at Hoosier 
Club. 


THIRD CONVENTION SESSION 
Wednesday Evening 8 O'clock 
Executive session, devoted to informal discussions of 
current problems by the members. 
(There will be dancing in the Atrium for visitors, 
in which members will join following the executive 
session, which will be adjourned at 10 o'clock.) 


FOURTH CONVENTION SESSION 
Thursday Forenoon, September 20 
Music, orchestra, starting at 9:10 

Address.—‘“‘Sustained Organization,’ Harry C. Spill- 
man, Bufialo, manager department of education, Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company. 

Sustained organization for business development as 
exemplified in the five-year development program. 

1.—Education of the agent, George A. Caldwell, 
Knoxville, president, Tennessee Asosciation of Insur- 
ance Agents. 

2.—A Hundred Per Cent Membership Increase, C. 
W. Varney, Rochester, president, New Hampshire As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 

3.—Re-established Loyalty, George D. Markham, St. 
Louis, past president of the National Association. 

4.—Agency Advertising, Henry G. McMillan, presi- 
dent, Knoxville, Tennessee Insurance Exchange. 

5.—Public Relations, Earl E. Fisk, Green Bay, Wis., 
chairman, Committee on Public Relations and Educa- 
tion, National Association. 

6.—The Standard Automobile Identification Certifi- 
cate, Lurton H. Stubbs, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, originator 
of the idea. 

7.—Cohesion and Coextensive Membership, Charles 
L. Gandy, Birmingham, president, Alabama Association 
of Insurance Agents, member of the executive commit- 
tee, National Association. 


8.—Business Building Helps, Craig Belk, Dallas, 
past-president, Texas Association of Insurance Agents. 

Address.—“The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States,” Hon. Terence F. Cunneen, Washington, D. C., 
manager of the Insurance Department of the Cham- 
ber. 

Address.—‘‘Necessary Production Knowledge,’ O. M. 
Spaid, South Bend, formerly with the Western Actu- 
arial and Indiana Inspection. Bureaus. 

General open discussion. 


FIFTH CONVENTION SESSION 
Thursday Afternoon, September 21 

Music, orchestra, starting at 1:40. 

Report of Fire Prevention and Conservation Com- 
mittee.—Edwin J. Cole Fall River, Mass., chairman, 
past president, Massachusetts Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

Address.—‘‘Better Public Policy, Glenn 
editor, Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

Open Forum.—Conducted by Mr. Griswold. 

Address.—“‘Casualty Insurance,” Frank J. O’Neill, 
New York city, president, Royal Indemnity and Eagle 
Indemnity Companies. 

Discussion on Casualty Production—Opened by P. 
J. Clancy, Des Moines, chairman, Casualty and Surety 


Griswold, 


Committee, National Association. 
Address.—‘‘Aeronautics,” Hon. William P. Mac- 
Cracken, Washington, D. C., assistant secretary, De- 


partment of Commerce of the United States. 
Address.—‘‘Aircraft Insurance,’”’ Horatio Barber, 
Barber & Baldwin, New York city, Aviation Under- 
writers. 
Open forum on the general subject of aircraft in- 
surance. 


THURSDAY EVENING 


8:30 P. M. The Annual National Association Ball, 
The Atrium 
SIXTH CONVENTION SESSION 
Friday Forenoon, September 21 
Music, orchestra, starting at 9:10. 
Report of Membership Commmittee.—E. M. Sparlin, 


Rochester, N. Y., chairman. 

Report of Legislative Committee——Col. Walker Tay- 
lor, Wilmington, N. C., chairman, past president, North 
Carolina Association of Insurance Agents. 

Address.—““A New Compensation Program,” H. P. 
Stellwagen, New York secretary-treasurer, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 

Postponed addresses (if any). 

Discussions, postponed or unfinished. 


city, 


Report of committee on resolutions. 
Report of committee on nomination. 
Election of officers. 

Presentation of awards: 

(a) President’s membership cup. 
(b) Des Moines attendance cup. 
(c) Advertising contests. 

(d) Woodworth memorial. 
Unfinished business, discussion and dispositon of. 
New business. 

Adjournment. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
2:00 P. M.—Second golf tournament. 
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NATIONAL LIBERTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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. -$32,410,076.04 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $20,758,100.02 








AD CONFERENCE PLANS 
Sunday Evening Get-Together—O. B. 
Ryon, Roger B. Hull and W. L. 
Barnhart Among Speakers 


The annual meeting of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference will be held at the Hotel 
Washington, Washington, D. C., October 1, 
Z and 3. Secretary George E. Crosby, who is 
also acting as chairman of the program com- 
mittee, announces that it is expected that on 
account of arrangements for special exhibits in 
charge of Director of Publications E. C. Spar- 
ver, of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, an unusual number of 
members and guest will arrive in time to at- 
tend the Sunday evening get-together dinner 
to be held in the Spanish room at 6:30 o'clock. 
Chauncey S. S. Miller of the North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Company, New York, 
will preside. There will be motion pictures 
and music. 

The keynote of the conference will be “Tell- 
ing and Selling.” President Clifford Elvins will 
preside at the morning session on Monday. W. 
L. Barnhart, director of the development pub- 
licity department of the National Surety Com- 
pany, will speak on actual sales promotion and 
advertising. Judge O. B. Ryon, former coun- 
sel of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and who is acting in an advisory capacity in 
the four months’ public relations campaign of 
the National Board, will speak on the condi- 
tions and problems which the National Board 
and other similar public relations campaigns 
are obliged to consider and remedy. Roger B. 
Hull, managing director and general counsel 
of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, will speak on the “New Industrial Citi- 
zenship.” Plans for the succeeding sessions 
are to be announced shortly. 


Thomas M. Campbell, Jr., Dies 

Thomas Mitchell Campbell, Jr., fire Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Texas, died Sunday. He 
was about 33 years old, the son of Thomas 
Mitchell Campbell, former governor of Texas. 
He was a graduate of the University of Texas 
and for some time was engaged in the local 
agency business at Palestine, Texas, but dis- 
posed of his agency when he was appointed a 
member of the Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners of Texas in charge of the supervision of 
fire insurance. 





INSURANCE ISSUED 
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Windstorm - Tornado 
Sprinkler Leakage 
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Registered Mail 
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NEW FIRE COMPANY 
Western Fire and Marine Planned in 
Des Moines 
Des Mornes, Iowa, August 31—Des Moines 
will soon add another home insurance company, 
with an authorized capital stock of $200,000, to 
the forty-three now located here. 


The Western Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company has been launched by a group of Des 
Moines and Iowa insurance men. The home of- 
fice will be on the sixth floor of the Hubbell 
building and the company will begin to write 
all kinds of fire insurance just as soon as the 
sale of stock has been completed. 


Jay A. King, veteran insurance executive, 
who has been head of the Western Grain Deal- 
ers Mutual Fire Insurance Company here for 
the twenty-one years of that company’s exist- 
ence, will be president of the new organization. 
I. C. Edmonds of Marcus, Iowa, will be vice- 
president, and D. O. Milligan of Des Moines 
will be secretary and treasurer. 


The board of directors includes the officers 
and F. D. Milligan, Jefferson; Clifford C. Belz, 
Conrad; P. J. Harvey, Gowrie, and N. S. Beale, 
Tama. 


President King said the company will write 
tornado and several other allied lines of insur- 
ance in addition to fire. Iowa and surrounding 
States will constitute the territory of the com- 
pany. 

A meeting of the directors will be held in Des 
Moines within the next ten days to make plans 
for the sale of stock, after which the company 
will engage actively in business. 


American Salamandra’s Earnings 

J. G. White & Company, bankers for the 
American Salamandra Corporation and its sub- 
sidiary, the North Star Insurance Company, re- 
port that earnings for the six months ended 
June 30, 1928, were equivalent to $3.83 per 
share of general stock outstanding. Recently 
the capital was increased from 30,000 to 50,- 
000 shares and the new money so acquired, it 
is announced, had little opportunity of con- 
tributing to earnings for the period. Earnings 
figured on the basis of the average number of 
shares outstanding in the second quarter were 
equivalent to $4.20 a share. This showing was 
made in spite of a write-off of about $117,000 
tor depreciation during the first half of the 
year due to the general decline in security 
prices. 


General of Seattle Organizing New 
Company 

Business interests behind the General (Fire) 
Insurance Company of Seattle will organize an- 
other company September 15 which will largely 
take care of excess lines the General cannot 
write because its capacity already is full on the 
same risks. The new company has not as yet 
been named but it is to have at least $1,000,000 
cash capital and $1,000,000 surplus. All the 
stock, it is stated, has been subscribed by stock- 
holders and agents of the General. The Gen- 
eral’s fleet will then consist of four companies, 
the other two being the General Casualty and 
the Western Fire of America. 





QUESTIONS COMPANIES 
Commissioner Joseph Button Wants In- 
formation Upon Which to Base Rates 

RicomMonp, Va., September 4.—Virtually 
every phase of their business is covered in the 
questionnaires being mailed by the State Cor- 
poration Commission, through Joseph Button, 
Commissioner of Insurance and Banking, to the 
200 insurance companies which are doing a fire 
or other property insurance business in Virginia. 

The commissions’ decision in the matter of 
revising insurance rates in Virginia will be based 
largely upon the answers to the questions pro- 
pounded. The commission will hold a hearing 
on this matter October 15. 

The questions ask for all things pertaining 
to the business of these companies, according to 
Colonel Button. Underwriting receipts, invest- 
ments, salaries and dozens of other subjects are 
covered. There are thirteen different sets of 
questions being mailed out. Some of these cover 
the operations of the fire insurance companies 
for as long as five years. 


The Standard Fire Policy Form in England 
In England there are two classes of policy 
forms in use by the companies for fire insur- 
ance, one being the so-called standard form and 
the other being non-standard forms used only 
for insurances on buildings and contents of 
dwellings, offices, churches, chapels, schools and 
charitable institutions. The standard form is 
described and discussed in a booklet entitled The 
Standard Fire Policy Form, by G. Albert 
Edwards, A.C.I.S., A.C.I.I., published by the 
Policyholder Journal Company, Ltd. In addi- 
tion, Lloyds fire policy forms are briefly de- 
scribed and compared. An index renders the 
matter in this booklet readily available. The 
Standard Fire Policy Form may be procured 
through The Spectator Company at $1 per copy. 
Celebrates Fifty-Fifth Anniversary 
In celebration of its fifty-fifth anniversary 
the Stephany & Co., Insurance Agency of At- 
lantic City and Egg Harbor City has sent out 
to its many friends a circular in whieh it re- 
iterates its slogan, “Insurance that insures,” 
and says that now it has passed another mile- 
stone in the second half century it pledges the 
same high ideals in service as have been followed 

in the past. 


American Re-Insurance Company Makes 
Gains 

In its statement as of June 30, 1928, the 
American Re-Insurance Company of 67 Wall 
street, New York, shows that its financial 
strength and its volume of busittess have beth 
considerably increased since the first of this 
year. Its asset on June 30 amounted to $5,- 
764,475, an increase of nearly a quatter-million 
dollars; and its net surplus, $1,356,970; shows 
a gain of over $13,000 after adding nearly 
$128,000 to unearned premium reserve, arid 
maintaining the voluntary catastrophe reserve of 
$500,000. The management of this company 
recently changed hands, the official staff now 
being constituted as follows: President, Rob- 
ert C. Ream; vice-presidents, E. M. Sellon, 
and F. X. Molley; secretary-treasurer, Alfred 
E. Ives, Jr. 
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ACTION THIS WEEK 





New Scale of Commissions in Chicago 
to Be Voted Upon 





ATTITUDE OF AGENTS DOUBTFUL 





Many Will Be Seriously Affected If New 
Rules Are Put in Force 


Cuicaco, Itt., September 4.—Thursday, this 
week, is the day on which action expected to 
be final will be taken on the proposed new scale 
of commissions in Chicago Board territory. 
Two informal meetings have been held since the 
proposal was first made public. At the last 
one both agents and managers expressed varying 
shades of approval of the new plan. It is the 
belief among Chicago agents and Western man- 
agers that unless the plan as proposed, or little 
modified from that proposal, is adopted there 
will be little use in future in trying to regulate 
the acquistion costs in the Western metropolis. 


Many agents and companies will be seriously 
affected if the plan is adopted, affected in such 
manner that they will inevitably take a cut in 
income. However, most of these agents and 
companies have expressed willingness to make 
a sacrifice in the interests of harmony in the 
business. Harmony has been lacking for years 
and the “every-man-for-himsel{” policy followed 
by many companies, agents and large brokers 
necessarily has had a baneful effect on the fire 
insurance business in Chicago. 


What opposition has developed has come in 
the main from those companies and agents who 
object to having the acquisition of business by 
Class 1 agents regulated. The basis of the op- 
position is the belief that Class 1 agents and 
the business they produce is so important that 
regulatory efforts affecting these agents and 
their business are unwarranted and will cause 
more trouble than good—will replace one trouble 
with another, and perhaps more serious, trouble 
than already existed. 


The joint committee of represeritatives of the 
Board, the Western Union and the Western In- 
surance Bureau has ‘done a splendid piece of 
work, and in the informal meetings efi the pro- 
posed new commission scale has suécessfully 
met every objection raised either by managers 
or agents. The present committee, howéver, has 
given to preceding committees full eredit for 
the work they did. In fact the committee ctr- 
rently at wotk for commission peace has stated 
frankly that without the advance labors of other 
committees matters would not now be in their 
present hopeful condition, and it does net hesi- 
tate to express its appreciation. 


Casualty compatiy managers al§e are watch- 
ing the Board proceedings, sinee through fire- 
casualty hookups matiy casualty companies atid 
most agents who prodiee castialty business will 
in greater or less degree bé affected by the re- 
sults of the present attempt to regulate com- 
missions. Most Western casualty managérs 
have been throtigh acquisition cost struggles ahd 
fully apprehend the seriousness of the present 
matter and the amount of hard work ahd 
diplomacy needed to bring it to a successful 
issue. 
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Security Mutual Casualty Co. 
Cash Assets $9,902,640 Cash Surplus $2,710,000 
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Writing Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


CENTRAL SURETY AND 
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Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 








NORMAN R. MORAY’S IM- 
PORTANT NEW POST 


Becomes President of Southern 
Surety of New York 








GUIDED HARTFORD ACCIDENT FOR 14 
YEARS 





Caldwell & Company Now Behind Giant 
Group—Fire Running Mate Planned 

Norman R. Moray, vice-president and general 
manager of the Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity Company, has resigned after fourteen years 
with that organization to become president of 
the Southern Surety Company of New York. 
Mr. Moray’s new post will be one of the most 
important in the insurance business since, in ad- 
dition to his duties with the Southern Surety, 
he will become a director in, and a member of 
the executive committee of, the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company of St. Louis. Further- 
more, he will be president of a fire insurance 
company or companies to be organized by the 
same interests. 


The deal that resulted in the formation of the 
Southern Surety of New York to take over the 
business and liabilities of the Southern Surety 
of Des Moines was put over by Caldwell & 
Company, noted investment house of Nashville, 
and by Kidder, Peabody & Company, leading 
bankers. The Southern Surety of New York 
was organized with a capital of $2,500,000 and a 
surplus of $2,400,000 and the business it se- 
cured from the Des Moines institution amounts 
to premiums of about $9,000,000 a year. 


The formation of a fire company by the al- 
lied interests will complete the multiple-line in- 
surance company group idea of Rogers Cald- 
well, head of Caldwell & Company, who entered 
the insurance business some three years ago and 
since then has purchased the Cotton States Life, 
the North American National, the Inter-South- 
ern Life of Louisville and the Missouri State 
Life. The Missouri State Life, within the last 
fortnight, purchased the business and assets of 
the International Life Insurance Company of 
St. Louis, which went into the hands of re- 
ceivers. This deai brought the insurance in 
force in the Missouri State to over $1,140,000,- 
000 with assets of over $125,000,000. The Cald- 
well interests some time ago bought into the 
Southern Surety and the planned organization 
of a fire company will give them a position 
among the giants of the insurance business. 


The choice of Norman R. Moray to head the 
Southern Surety of New York is the deserved 
recognition of an outstandingly successful ex- 
ecutive. When the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, deciding to organize a casualty car- 
rier, paid in $2,600,000 to the venture, which was 
called the Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Mr. 
Moray was placed in managerial charge. Today, 
after fourteen years of his guidance, the Hart- 


ford Accident has a capital of $1,000,000, total 
assets of over $37,228,570, a surplus to policy- 
holders of $7,659,647 and 1927 premiums written 
of $27,115,923. The standing of the Hartford 
Accident today is practically a monument to 
Mr. Moray’s ability. 


COMPANY NEED NOT INSURE BAD RISK 
Maryland Casualty Wins Case Under Mass- 
achusetts Compulsory Auto Law 

BatTrmMorE, Mp., September 4.—An impor- 
tant case involving insurance under the com- 
pulsory automobile insurance law of Massachu- 
setts has just been won by the Maryland Casu- 
alty Company of this city in which the Board of 
Appeals upheld the action of the company in 
cancelling the insurance policy of the Roxbury 
Auto Renting Company. 

According to testimony brought out at the 
hearing before the Board, the auto renting com- 
pany had fifteen cars insured and. since the first 
of the year, its cars had figured in eleven acci- 
dents involving personal injuries to sixteen per- 
sons. 

The Board, in its decision, held that it would 
not require the Maryland Casualty Company to 
carry this kind of insurance, as it was obvious 
that, despite the fact that the renting company 
did everything in its power to have its cars 
properly operated, the nature of its business 
was such that it could not control or prevent 
accidents in which other users of the highways 
were injured. 


Philadelphia Surety Situation 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., September 4.—Hav- 
ing met a technical violation by posting its 
bond for $100,000 with the city; the Union In- 
demnity Company of New Orleans, is now per- 
sona gratis again and the city controller ap- 
proved contracts for $5,000,000 on which the 
company is named as surety. 

These bonds were written through the Phila- 
delphia Surety Company, of which George 
Klauder, former law partner of Mayor Mackey, 
is president. Mr. Klauder is also connected 
with three other firms which have been getting 
business from the city. District-Attorney Mon- 
aghan is investigating charges of irregularities 
and favoritism made against the Klauder firms. 


Wesley E. Monk Resigns 
(Concluded from page 3) 


The new rates contemplated by Commissioner 
Monk provide for decreases in premiums in sev- 
eral territories. The owners of those cars on 
which decreases were intended can, and probably 
will, appeal to the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts. There is apparently no reason why the 
owners of cars on which increases had been in- 
tended should not also appeal to the courts. Alto- 
gether, it looks as if a jumbled bit of litigation 
were involved. Insurance companies have their 
solvency at stake and car owners have expenses 
at stake. 
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CAPITAL INCREASE PRO- 
POSED 


National Surety to Have $16,000,000 








PAR VALUE REDUCED 





Will Vote on Split in Share, Now $100, to 
Two at $50 

The National Surety Company, New York, 
will, on October 10, vote on a proposal to reduce 
the par value of its stock from $100 to $50 per 
share by the issuance of two new shares for 
each share now held. 

In addition, the stockholders will vote on a 
recommendation of directors that the capital of 
the company be increased from $15,000,000 to 
$16,000,000 at the same time as the reduction in 
par value so that the total issue will be 320,000 
shares of $50 par value. The price of the new 
capital stock would be fixed by the meeting on 
October 10. 

Furthermore, it is proposed to increase the 
membership of the board of directors from 51 
to 63 and the company’s charter will probably 
be amended accordingly. A change in the time 
of the annual meeting of the company will be 
sought so that this will occur on the last Tues- 
day in January instead of the third Tuesday in 
that month as at present. 





JOINS UNION INDEMNITY 
E. A. McGlasson Heads Compensation and 
Liability Department 

The Union Indemnity Company, New Orleans, 
announced that E. A. McGlasson has been made 
manager of the compensation and public liabil- 
ity department which includes the inspection, 
payroll audits and safety educational depart- 
ments. The safety educational department has 
been organized for the purpose of assisting as- 
sureds to reduce the accident frequency and 
severity. 

Mr. McGlasson is particularly well fitted to 
handle this work, having spent seventeen years 
in the insurance business,—a period which took 
him through practically every phase of insur- 
ance underwriting. Prior to going with the 
Union Indemnity Mr. McGlasson had complete 
charge of the compensation and liability de- 
partment and the boiler department of the Harry 
A. Koch Company ‘of Omaha, Neb. 

A great part of Mr. McGlasson’s work at the 
Union Indemnity offices will be devoted to the 
training of young men in safety and educational 
work to fit them for the business of field repre- 
sentatives. 

The Live Oak Association of the Union In- 
demnity will hold its second annual track meet 
at Tulane Stadium on September 15. 

Southern A. A. U. officials will take full 
charge of the meet, as the Union Indemnity, like 
many other companies with a great number of 
employees, is a member of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union. 
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SELLING INSURANCE BY 
WRITTEN PROGRAM 


An Excellent Booklet Teach- 
ing an Original and Success- 
ful Method of Canvassing. 
By 
W. R. LETCHER 


Expert Life Insurance Manager 





Selling life insurance is no longer a 
haphazard business. It has become a 
specialized profession in which that 
man best succeeds who knows how to 
give the public what it wants. 


This interesting booklet offers a de- 
finite workable plan for determining 
how much life insurance any man needs 
and for making that need so clear that 
the prospect will be forced to sign the 
application. Write for a copy, use it, 
and be successful. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS 
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Insurance. 
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HARTFORD ACCIDENT PRO- 
MOTES J. L. D. KEARNEY 


He Becomes General Manager in 
Place of Norman Moray, Resigned 








OTHER CHANGES ANNOUNCED 





Paul Rutherford Has Additional Duties—J. 
Collins Lee and Joy Lichtenstein Are 
Vice-Presidents 

The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany, Hartford, has promoted Vice-President 
James L. D. Kearney to fill the post of vice- 
president and general manager made vacant by 
the resignation of Norman R. Moray to become 
head of the Southern Surety. 

Mr. Kearney joined the Hartford Accident in 
1914 as secretary after a successful and varied 
insurance career with the American Bonding 
and the Equitable Surety of St. Louis. He was 
made a vice-president of the Hartford Accident 
in 1920 and has been leading factor in the com- 
pany’s rise to prominence in the surety lines. 

The Hartford Accident has also added to the 
executive duties of Paul Rutherford, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the New York business, and 
J. Collins Lee, secretary, has been made vice- 
president. Joy Lichtenstein, in charge of the 
Pacific Coast division, has also been made a 
vice-president. All these men have been with 
the company since it actively began operations in 
1914. 





Coal-Mine Fatalities in July 

Accidents at all coal mines in the United 
States during the month of July resulted in the 
death of 123 men, according to reports of State 
mine inspectors to the United States Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce. Of this 
number, 99 fatalities occurred at bituminous 
mines, the remaining 24 resulting from acci- 
dents which occurred in the anthracite mines of 
Pennsylvania. The total production of coal 
during the month was 40,671,000 tons, of which 
36,230,000 tons was bituminous, and 4,441,000 
tons was anthracite. Based on these figures the 
death rate, for the industry as a whole, per 
million tons of coal produced was 3.02; that for 
bituminous was 2.73 and for anthracite it was 
5.40. 


Hudson Casualty’s New Agents 

The Hudson Casualty Insurance Company, 
Jersey City, has announced the appointment as 
general agents for Syracuse of J. Joseph Nash 
& Son. They are located at 909-10 State 
Tower Building, Syracuse, and have been estab- 
lished in Syracuse for over 38 years. 

The appointment of Edward C. Wightman 
as regional agent for Hornell, N. Y., is also 
announced. 


New York Indemnity Appointments 

The New York Indemnity Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of the following gen- 
eral agents: 

Wicker~& Company, general agent for surety 
business at Charlotte, N. C. 

F. C. Wood & Company, general agent for 





surety business at Los Angeles, Cal. 
J. E. Hisey & Co., general agent for surety 
business at Los Angeles, Calif. 


OPENS ALABAMA BRANCH OFFICE 
E. P. Hough Made Manager for National 
Surety 
The National Surety Company, New York, 
has opened a branch office at 410 Bell Build- 

ing, Montgomery, Ala. 

The office has been equipped to handle both 
production and underwriting problems with 
adequate power to handle any business pre- 
sented. 

Earnest P. Hough, an experienced surety 
executive with many years field experience in 
the South, has been appointed manager. 

Mr. Hough is a native Mississippian. He 
originally entered the general insurance busi- 
ness in that State. Later he enlisted in the 
army where he had a splendid war record. At 
the close of the war he reentered the insurance 
field and three years ago moved from his na- 
tive State to Raleigh, N. C., where he became 
a partner in the general agency organization 
of Thos. W. Adickes who represents the Na- 
tional Surety there. 

L. A. Porter, who for sixteen years has con- 
ducted a general agency of the National Surety 
Company in the Bell Building, and who is one 
of the best known men in insurance circles in 
the entire State of Alabama, has given up his 
general agency connection in order to be free 
to devote more time to the development of his 
large local surety business. He will continue as 
broker for the National Surety, with headquar- 
ters at the branch office and will extend to the 
new branch manager full assistance and co- 
operation. 


Louisville Life and Accident Qualifies 

The Louisville Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Louisville, has made a deposit of 
$100,000 at Frankfort and has qualified to start 
business. It will write health and accident, or- 
dinary and industrial life. Officers are White 
L. Moss, president; C. F. Thomas, J. C. Willson 
and Robert C. Logan, vice-presidents; B. F. 
Ewing, secretary and treasurer; and M. C. 
Jenks, assistant secretary and treasurer. W. 
W. Thum is general counsel and prominent in 
the organization. 





Auto Accidents Decreasing in Baltimore 

BALtTImMorE, Mp., September 4.—A decline in 
the mortality record from automobile accidents 
this year among the more than 18,000,000 indus- 
trial policy holders of a large insurance com- 
pany, as compared to last year’s figures, is re- 
flected in statistics collected here by the Balti- 
more Safety Council. 

John P. Rostmeyer, director of the Balti- 
more Safety Council, said his figures showed 
that there were sixty fatalities in traffic acci- 
dents in the city during the first six months of 
1928, as compared to eight-two in 1927. These 
figures are not based on automobile deaths alone, 
but include all types of vehicles. 

In the first six months of 1928 there was 
6293 hits or traffic accidents in the city, accord- 
ing to the council’s records. 
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HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
MEETING OPENS 


Underwriters in Session at Chicago 
This Week 








AVIATION IS PROMINENT TOPIC 





Public Relations Report to Be Submitted 
by Insurance Advertising Conference 


[By a Starr CorRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaco, Itt., September 5.—Public rela- 
tions and aviation concerned the members of 
the Health and Accident Underwriters’ Con- 
ference as they gathered today at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel here for their twenty-seventh an- 
nual meeting. 

These sessions will be signalized by the sub- 
mission of the recommendations of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference for a comprehensive 
program of public relations and advertising for 
the benefit of health and accident insurance. 
The report, compiled by the insurance adver- 
tising experts at the special request of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters, brings to a 
close a nation-wide survey conducted for over 
a year by the Insurance Advertising Conference. 
It is to be submitted at the closing session on 
Thursday. 

The report, which is broad in its recommenda- 
tions, in that it covers every phase of health and 
accident underwriting, also makes specific pro- 
posals, which are expected to receive the close 
attention of the convention. It will be for- 
warded by a report of the public relations com- 
mittee of the Health and Accident Conference, 
headed by Chairman E. C. Budlong of the Fed- 
eral Life. 

Aviation also will receive important consid- 
eration because of the recent phenomenal 
growth of commercial aviation in this country 
and because of the intimate connection between 
personal accident underwriting and airplane cas- 
ualties. The recent liberalization of accident 
and life insurance policies so as to permit the 
assured to use regularly licensed planes operat- 
ing over designated routes by licensed pilots, 
will receive thorough study. 

However, not content to attack the problem 
from a purely academic and actuarial viewpoint, 
many of the visiting underwriters today took 
advantage of the opportunity to try out aviation 
at first hand. Some of them, those not inter- 
ested in golf, took a ride over the city of Chi- 
cago in huge tri-motored Ford all-metal planes. 
The ride was a thrilling and novel experience to 
many of the visitors but as to whether any 
doubters were converted to the safety of avia- 
tion was not learned. However, the ride is 
expected to figure prominently in the discussion 
of the address on the effect of aviation on per- 
sonal accident underwriting, which will be de- 
livered by Harold Jackson, vice-president of 
William H. McGee & Co., of New York. 


E. H. Boles in Europe 
E. H. Boles, president of the General Re- 
insurance Corporation of New York, sailed 
August 22 on the S. S. Berengeria for a short 
business trip to England. 
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WESLEY E. MONK, RESIGN= 


ING, EXPLAINS HIS 
POSITION 





Massachusetts Commissioner Insists 
Auto Rate Revisions Are Justified 





STATE GOVERNOR TRYING TO “CRACK 
THE WHIP” 





Head of Insurance Department Will Offer 
Bill to Give Rating Authority to 
Special Board 
What promises to develop into a breach be- 
tween theory and fact has come up in Massa- 
chusetts with respect to the new automobile lia- 
bility insurance rates under the compulsory law. 
Governor Fuller of the Bay State has ordered 
Attorney General Warner to act in the inter- 
ests of the public “to prevent the proposed in- 
crease in the motor vehicle insurance rates.” 
Insurance Commissioner Wesley E. Monk, who 
arrived at his decision to increase rates after 
actual investigation and arithmetical proof of 
the need for his action, is an official experienced 
in insurance and the correct handling of in- 
surance matters. Governor Fuller, apparently 
acting on opinion pure and simple, arbitrarily 
declares that the increase is unwarranted and 
that the rates (under which the companies lost 
millions of dollars last year) should remain as 

they are for another year. 

Commissioner Monk has resigned, as noted on 
page 3, rather than go back on what he believes 
to be a real need for rate revision. 

Commissioner Monk has prepared a bill, which 
he says he will submit to the Legislature of his 
State, to take the responsibility of rate making 
under the compulsory law away from the insur- 
ance commissioner and put it in the hands of a 
State Board of three members. 

In a letter to Lieutenant Governor Allen of 
the Bay State, Insurance Commissioner Monk 
sticks by his guns and declares that the old rates 
were inadequate and discriminatory. He also 
suggests that complainants against the revised 
rate can appeal to the Supreme Court and more 
than intimates that his reasons for announcing 
rate increases will stand any legal test. Dis- 
cussing the situation, Commissioner Monk’s let- 
ter continues: 

I am well aware that a great many complaints 
are made because many increases are found nec- 
essary in order to carry out that purpose. On 
the other hand, may I point out that in elimi- 
nating these discriminations, there are many 
thousands of motor vehicle owners who are en- 
titled to and will receive reductions in their 1929 
rates or whose rates will remain the same or 
will be but slightly increased on the basis of the 
1927 figures? 

As to the number of cars insured for a full 
year the following will receive decreases: 143,- 
156 passenger cars made up as follows: 84,553 
of W cars, 50,326 of X cars, 8276 of Y cars 
§5,037 commercial cars, 2995 public vehicles 
written on a specified car basis and 6850 of mis- 
cellaneous vehicles, which figure includes 6141 
farmers’ trucks. 

Those which will remain the same number 894 
motor vehicles. Those which will be increased 
no more than $1 as a maximum number 42,855, 
a total of 261,789 motor vehicles. The total 
number of all classes and types insured for a full 


car year in 1927 was 550,828. The percentage 
of all cars either receiving a decrease, remain- 
ing the same, or not increasing more than $1 is 
47.526 per cent of the total number. 

These figures are significant. It may be of 
interest to compare the new rates with rates 
charged prior to the compulsory insurance law 
for W, X and Y passenger cars principally 
garaged in Arlington, Belmont, Boston, Brook- 
line, Chelsea, Dedham, Everett, Malden, Med- 
ford, Milton, Newton, Quincy, Revere, Somer- 
ville, Watertown, Winchester and Winthrop. 

The rates charged in 1926 for these classes of 
cars in these places were: 

W cars, $41; X cars, $50; Y cars, $61. Under 
the 1929 rates the charges for these cars garaged 
in Boston, Cambridge, Chelsea, Everett, Revere, 
Somerville and Winthrop are: W cars, $52; 
X cars, $52; Y cars, $69. 

These 1929 rates for these cities and towns 
represent an increase of $11, $12 and $8, respec- 
tively, over the companies’ rates of 1926. 

The 1929 rates for these same classes of cars 
principally garaged in Arlington, Belmont, 
3rookline, Dedham, Malden, Medford, Milton, 
Newton, Watertown, Winchester and Quincy 
will be: W cars, $34; X cars, $34; Y cars, 
$42. These 1929 rates, it is to be noted, for 
these eleven cities and towns are lower by $7, 
$16 and $19, respectively, than the rates in force 
in 1926. 





Franklin Surety Adds Five New Directors 

The Franklin Surety Company has announced 
that, at a meeting of the board of directors held 
at its home office at 123 William street, New 
York city, last week, the following were elected 
as additional members of the board: 

Albert H. Vitale, city magistrate and a direc- 
tor of the Bronx Fire Insurance Company and 
the Claremont National Banff; Arthur D. Kop- 
pel, Shroder & Koppel, Inc., builders; T. Seton 
Jevons, member of the English Bar; and R. For- 
rest Russell, director of the Myriad Investing 
Corporation, and John V. Kane, director, Trad- 
ers National Bank of Brooklyn, trustee, Fort 
Hamilton Savings Bank. 





COMPENSATION PAYMENTS 
IN NEW YORK 


Total Was $28,003,075 in Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30 





93,000 WORKERS INVOLVED 





Decrease of 5000 in Number of Compen- 
sated Accidents—87 More Deaths 


More than 93,000 workers in New York re- 
ceived compensation for industrial injuries dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, according to 
the report of Labor Commissioner James A. 
Hamilton. The total compensation paid was $28,- 
003,075, as compared with $28,186,003 in 1927 
and there was a decrease of over 5000 compen- 
sated accidents during the year. 

There was a reduction of approximately 4000 
in the number of temporary injuries (aggregat- 
ing 75,363 cases) ; and 17,000 workers suffered 
injuries which will handicap them for life. This 
figure of 17,000 is a decrease of 1500 in the 
total for 1927. 

There were 87 more deaths than in 1927 for a 
total of 1129 death cases closed and permanent 
total injuries were 52 or 11 more than during 
the preceding year. The fact that despite the 
reductions affected there was little reduction in 
the amount of compensation paid is due to the 
increase of the maximum weekly payment for 
compensation in the Empire State from $20 to 
$25. It was brought out in the report that 46 
per cent of the workers involved earned more 
than $30 per week. The average cost of tempo- 
rary cases was $89, while the average for perma- 
nent partial injuries ran as high as $775. 

The average cost of permanent total disabil- 
ities ran up to $6499, while the average cost of 
death settlements was $14,702 per case. 








Comparative Extracts from Semi-Annual Statements of Casualty 
and Surety Insurance Companies as of July 1, 1928, and 1927 


Total Surplus to Net Net 
Admitted Policy- Premiums Losses 
Name and Location of Company Year oe Assets —" Written Paid 
3 
American Bonding, Baltimore............ 1928 1,000,000 1,732,389 ee: —479 
1927 1,000,000 1,580,481 BBE AZO lo wclee wes —6 
Bankers Indemnity, Newark.............. 1928 1,000,000 3,833,157 ,000, 1,308 094 310,582 
1927 500,000 1,820,154 1,078,289 602,538 58,396 
Central Surety & Ins., Kansas City, Mo... 1928 600,000 2,553,854 1,125,132 1,065,374 313,454 
1927 500,000 2,126,148 1,021,351 913,411 163,137 
Century Indemnity, Hartford............. 1928 1,000,000 3,996,989 1,790,706 1,719,402 325,786 
1927 750,000 2,231,984 1,464,099 745,023 54,613 
Continental Casualty, Chicago............ 1928 3,000,000 21,348,645 ,000, 8,047,09 3,385,585 
1927 3,000,000 17,066,208 *4,000, 7,752,151 2,946,203 
Employers Liability, London b............ 1928 c800,000 36,963,021 7,051,477 16,920,976 6,203,608 
1927 c800,000 33,878,326 6,340,655 15,054,730 6,082,464 
Eureka Casualty, Philadelphia............ 1928 500,000 2,229,422 *1,500, 243, 139,103 
1927 ,000 2,270,910 *1,500, 292,662 176,384 
Eureka Casualty, Los Angeles............ 1928 200,000 722,853 267,329 342,574 114,185 
1927 200,000 544,107 339,556 233,230 42 
European General Reinsurance, London 6.. 1928 c800,000 14,794,164  *1,550,000 3,831,505 1,215,175 
1927 c750,000 13,363,580 *1, 3,972,760 1,412,607 
Greater New York Taxpayers Mut., N. Y.. 1928 Mutual 810,594 264,996 424,561 d 
1927 Mutual f i 4 
London Guarantee and Accident, London b. 1928 c750,000 17,118,058 3,684,406 5,270,081 2,592, 
927 c750,000 17,057,481 3,606,085 5,317,347 2,979,321 
Massachusetts Bonding & Ins., Boston..... 1928 d 18,033,895 9,177,483 5,926,182 2,258,283 
1927 3,000,000 14,632,187 6,715,612 5,106,011 2,001,872 
Occidental Indemnity, San Francisco...... 1928 500,000 1,126,174 1,032,056 56,141 12,531 
1927 500,000 600,000 ,000 e 
Ohio Casualty Hamilton.............00. 1928 250,000 2,601,825 623,894 1,375,766 402,267 
1927 250,000 2,062,812 594,849 1,070,269 299,704 
Phoenix Indemnity, New York............ 1928 500,000 3,698,611 1,020,011 1,771,126 718,573 
1927 500, 3,567,885 1,037,126 1,795,339 603,144 
Preferred Accident, New York............ 1928 3,500,000 12,886,437 5,910,934 311,253 1,144,128 
1927 3,500,000 12,037,022 5,602,522 3,111,838 1,101,362 
Union Indemnity, New Orleans........... 1928 2,500,000 14,747,361 ,000, 7,159,005 2,201,444 
1927 2,500,000 11,502,933 3,397,154 4,914,182 2,008,815 


b Statistics are for the United States Branch only. 
tarily set aside. d Unavailable. 
June 214, 1927. 
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c Statutory Deposit. 
f Company started business on November 1, 1927. 


* Exclusive of contingent reserves volun- 
e Company started business on 
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AVIATION HAZARD 





Experience of German Companies 
Shows High Safety Factor 





ONE DEATH PER 1,470,127 FLIGHT 
KILOMETERS IN 1926 AND 1927 





No Losses on Declared Goods in Two 
Years—Claims on Regular Shipments 
Were Only $800 
By H. J. WerpER 
[Specially Translated Adaptation] 

Until a short time ago an outsider was in no 
position to form a fairly correct idea regarding 
the hazard in transportation of goods and per- 
sons by air. After an accident had happened, 
he was inclined to doubt the safety of this means 
of transportation and overrated the security 
when a period without accidents had passed. 
The same happened in its time with the railroad, 
steamship and automobile. 

Reliable statistics are beginning to appear. 
Some governments, especially in Germany, Eng- 
land, Switzerland and the United States, publish 
regular statistics and the conviction gains ground 
that the results of aviation are nothing to be 
ashamed of. An article in the Muenchener 
Neueste Nachrichten discusses the problem at 
length under the title of “The Hazard in Air 
Transportation,” by Dr. Herman Doering, gen- 
eral manager of the Deutsche Luftversicherung, 
Ltd. 

In order properly to judge the air hazard, it is 
first of all necessary to get a proper idea of the 
extent of today’s air transport. The German 
Luft Hansa alone covers in schedule trips 56,- 
270 kilometers each day. Its net of airways 
covers 30,080 kilometers. The publications of 
the German Government railroad system do not 
give the length of its rail net for fast through 
traffic, but its rail net for all traffic including lo- 
cal connections is in round figures 53,600 kil- 
ometers. During the years 1926 and 1927, the 
German Luft Hansa and the affiliated German- 
Russian Air Transport Company covered 17,- 
401,276 flight kilometers. As regards safety, 
3,480,255 flight kilometers account for one ac- 
cident with resulting death either to passenger 
or personnel and 1,470,127 kilometers for one 
death to passengers. 

To gain an idea what these 3,480,255 kilo- 
meters really mean it must be borne in mind that 
it would take a fast express train four years and 
100 days of uninterrupted travel to cover this 
distance at a speed of 72.5 kilometer per hour 
(1 kilometer about 1000 yards). 

The number of accidents to passenger steam- 
ers plying between Europe and North, Central 
and South American ports is not known very 
well. One death to 7500 passengers is the least, 
while on the German air traffic one death is ac- 
counted for in 1926 and 1927 by 23,541 pas- 
sengers. 

The statistics for damage or loss of goods 
transported by air are even more favorable, due 
probably to the fact that police and custom of- 
ficials take special care in looking after airports 
and that in case of forced landing the police, as 
a rule, are very soon on the ground. In 1926 
and 1927 the German Luft Hansa and the Ger- 





man-Russian Air Transport Company had no 
loss to shipments with declared valuation. Reg- 
ular goods cost the insurance companies for the 
same period altogether 3332 Reichsmarks in 
claims (about $800) and of this the largest 
amount was not due to an accident while flying, 
but was paid out for the loss of a trunk, which 
disappeared in a storage house. 


The best indication of the development air 
transportation has taken is the fact that statis- 
tics about delays are being compiled so as to 
make insurance against delayed arrival possible. 
The first insurance of this kind is probably the 
insurance against the delayed arrival of flowers. 
The experience of the German Luft Hansa 
shows that in 1927 on the Berlin-Amsterdam 
line, all airships arrived on the same day they 
left. One was two hours and five minutes, an- 
other one four hours and forty-seven minutes 
late, but neither delay affected the economic 
purpose of the transport. 


Liability statistics are accessible only for the 
years 1919 to 1927 from the German Luitreed 
Rei, the German Aero-Lloyd and the German 
Luft Hansa. The total amounts paid out to 
third parties on claims for this time are 44,- 
252.68 goldmarks (about $11,000) on 21, 472,144 
flight kilometers, which is .0002 goldmarks 
(1/200 cent) per flight kilometer. The average 
amount per loss was 111 goldmarks (less than 
$30). 

For accidents to passengers there were paid 
out in 1926 and 1927 (that is, since a general 
accident insurance of passengers is in force for 
the German Luft Hansa) 365,057 reichsmarks, 
or .02 per flight kilometer (less than 1% cent). 

To close this discussion a comparison of this 
means of transportation, less than ten years old, 
with the older one will be instructive. The 
London Times of June 14, 1842, mentions as a 
specially notable fact that in 1841—that is, after 
the steam railroad was sixteen years old—only 
every 500th passenger was killed by an accident. 


Pennsylvania Cannot Act Against Banks 
Insuring in Unlicensed Companies 


FHILADELPHIA, PENNA., Sept. 1.—Follow- 
ing close on the Attorney-General of Michigan 
that no bank in that State can place its blanket 
bonds in companies not licensed in that State, 
comes the ruling from the Pennsylvania At- 
torney-General advising Insurance Commissioner 
Taggart that he may secure a warrant for the 
arrest of W. E. Mellen, of Montreal, agent 
of London Lloyds, for writing blanket bonds 
of some twenty-two large Philadelphia banks. 


In his letter to Colonel Taggart, Deputy At- 
torney-General Wagner advises that the depart- 
ment can take no action against the banks for 
placing insurance in unlicensed companies as to 
do so would be in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution. Mr. Wagner 
said, in part: 

It would, therefor, seem that there is no 
possibility of your department’ staking any ac- 
tion other than having a warrant issued for the 
arrest of Mr. Mellen (for acting as an agent for 
a non-authorized company in this Common- 
wealth) and obtaining service at such time as 
Mr. Mellen comes into the State. 


a2 
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$300,000 AVIATION COVERAGE 
Barber & Baldwin Insure National 
Meet 

A $300,000 policy in favor of the California 
Air Race Association has just been issued by 
Barber & Baldwin, Inc., of New York. The 
policy provides public liability and property 
damage insurance for the whole of this na- 
tional air meeting to be held from September 
8 to 16, on the grounds of Mines Field, Los 
Angeles. 

Commencing September 1, it covers the pre- 
liminary flying that will be done before the 
meet and any flying which may be done after 
the meet is over up until September 23. The 
policy contains a provision which indemnifies 
the United States, as the primary interest, 
against injury to persons and damage to prop- 
erty by any of its entries at the meet. 

About 400 planes of all descriptions are 
entered in one event or another. This meant 
that some knowledge of each particular type 
of plane; some acquaintance with the records 
of the pilots operating them, and a further 
knowledge of California flying conditions all 
were necessary before an equitable premium 
on the policy could be figured. Most of these 
details were arranged as the result of a series 
of transcontinental telephone conversations be- 
tween the Behrendt-Levy Agency at Los An- 
geles, and Barber & Baldwin, Inc. 


Air 


COMMONWEALTH CASUALTY’S HOUSE- 
WARMING 


Company Entertained About 1000 Visitors 
at New Home Office 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., September 1.—Thke 
Commonwealth Casualty Company of this city 
held an official house-warming here in its new 
home-office building, opposite Independence 
Hall, into which it moved on Monday. 


The company played host to about one thou- 
sand visitors. As the visitors arrived, they 
were welcomed by the Commonwealth Courier. 
The courier is used in all the company’s adver- 
tising matter and the company secured an actor 
to dress in the way they did in 1776 and por- 
tray the courier. A buffet luncheon was served’ 
to the visitors. 

One of the features of the new building, from: 
an employee’s standpoint, is the restaurant in the- 
plant where lunches will be served to employees. 
at cost. 


STANLEY MAYNARD TRANSFERRED) 
TO HOME OFFICE 


New York Indemnity Discontinues West- 
ern Department at Chicago 


The New York Indemnity Company has dis- 
continued its Western department office at Chi- 
cago and Stanley Maynard, manager there, has 
been transferred back to the home office. The 
company’s branch office in Chicago continues 
under the direction of Manager Henry J. 
Harder. 

Mr. Maynard, favorably known by agents 
throughout the country, wil work out of the 


New York city home office as executive agency 
official. 
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INSURANCE STOCK QUOTATIONS 
All Bids and Quotations Subject to Con- 
firmation 
The following quotations, as of September 4, 
1928, are from reliable houses, and if any of 
our readers are interested in stocks not appear- 
ing in this list, the Research Bureau of THE 

SPECTATOR will endeavor to supply the data: 











Bid Offered 
American Alliance 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 550 590 
American Insurance Co. of Newark 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. V.......... 29 30 
Miliken & Pell, ioe N. re 29 30 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 29 2934 
L. A. Hollander & Co., Newark...... 29 30 
American Ins. of Newark (rights) 
Miliken & Pell, Newark............. 3% 334 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark... ...... 3h, 3 
L. A. Hollander & Co., Newark... .. 3% 3% 
American Reserve Ins. Co. 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y......... 90 93 
Bankers & Ship 
a Le. ee eee 550 600 
Arthur Atkins & Pd N Se 550 590 
Bankers Indemnit (Newark) 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N.J....... 2334 244% 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 23 24 4 
L. A. Hollander & Co., Newark...... 23144 241% 
Baltimore-American 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y......... 85 87 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 85 87 
Camden Fire 
Arthur Atkins & Co., te Wicec<s2en 32 33 
DECENT Ww 3 o'sccccasese 32 33 
Morley, Wood & eS. ae 32% 33 
L. A. Hollander & Co., Newark...... 321% 33 
Carolina Insurance 
J. Roy Prosser & omag 9 sobre wwe 68 71 
‘author —— oN i” 68 70 
Chicago F. & M 
Charles Sincere & Co. eae egies 17 19 
City of New York Ins. 
Arthur Atkins & Co. N. Wis is aiesinies 600 620 
Commercial Cas. Ins. Go. 
ge & Pell, Newark, is Mtkwsineds 51 53 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark amas ees 51 53 
5. Roy Prosser & Co., i Ce are 50 53 
Constitution Ind. Co. 
Morley, Wood & Co., EE wise wiewics 29 32 
Continental Assurance 
Charles Sincere & Co., Chicago...... 96 
Continental Cas. 
Charles Sincere & Co., Chicago...... 74 76 
Continental Ins. Co. 
Lewis & Co., Hartford. ............. 83 85 
Eagle Fire (Newark) 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 90 95 
Excess Ins. Co. of America 
La Le a err 17 19 
Fidelity- Phenix 
Lew & Co., Hartford... 2.2.00 89 90 
Fidelity and Casualt 
Arthur Atkins & Co., eee 195 200 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y..:...... 195 200 
Fire Assn. of Philadelphia 
Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 494 50 
— — 
7 = e 
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MILLIKEN & PELL 
9 Clinton Street 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark 


Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J........ 49 49 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 49 

J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 49 49 
L. A. Hollander & Co., Newark...... 49 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 49 4914 


Franklin Fire 


Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 395 415 
Glens Falls 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 61 63 
i; Roy Prosser & Co., N. V........ 8 61 63 
enry G. Rolston & Co.,; tk See 60 62 
ewe & (o., TIMI... oo vce scees 61 63 


Globe & Rutgers 





Lewis & Co., Hartera. ......:.. 6.0500 2550 
Great American Ins. Co. 

L. A. Hollander & Co., Newark...... 5244 53% 

Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 5214 53% 

J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. V.....000. 5234 5334 

Arthur Atkins & Co., 'N. ‘| Se 52144 5314 

Lewis & Co., Hartford pats a Wats aoe alae 52 54 
Guardian Fire Assn. Corp. 

Henry G. Rolston & 7. Le 110 116 
Hanover Fire (new stock) 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 85 87 

Lewis & Co., Tartiord... ...46...006068 85 87 
Halifax Fire (ex rights) 

Morley, Wood & Co., Phila.......... 50144 51 

Perez F. Huff & Co., N. Y.......... 50144 51 

J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y......... 50% 51% 
Yarmonia Ins. Co. 

J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y......... 80 82 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y......... 2 80 82 

Henry G. Rolston & Cs, (ae 79 81 
Home (N. Y.) 

J. Roy Prosser & o ng ¥. 610 620 

McKinley & Co., N. Y...... 610 620 

Lewis & Co., oaks ere 610 620 
Hudson Cas, Ins. Co. 

Mokitales & Co., N.Y... cccccccccss 10 11 
{mporters and Exporters 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. ¥.......... 90 93 
a Indemnity 

Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 26 27 

Perez F. Huff & Co., ea 26 27 
Independence Fire Ins. Co. 

Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 20 22 
Ins. Co. of North America 

Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 82 84 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.......-.+.s0- 82 84 
Ins. Co. of North America (rights) 

Morley, Wood & Co., Phila.......... 834 9% 
Maryland Casualty 

Lewin & Co., Hartiond.........0008% 170 175 
Merchants Fire Ins. Co. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 350 370 
Milwaukee Mechanics 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 49 51 

Henry G. Rolston & ‘Cs:, ¥ > Ge 49 51 
Missouri State Life 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 94 97 

Perez F. Huff & Co., "New Vork...... 94 97 
National Liberty 

Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 95 97 

J. Roy Prosser & Co., i a ee 9614 98% 
National Surety 

DROME 0s, iis No a6 5 cnc cusisas 315 320 

emis & Co., Martiord. ... 6606s. sess 314 318 
National Union 

315 325 


J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y........- 
New Amsterdam Cas. 

Dic Geley Ge Cg Pie © os kos cnwciees 73 75 
New Brunswick Ins. Co. 


Morley, Wood & Co., N. Y......... 
New Jersey Ins. 

J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 
New York Casualty Co. 

J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. V....... a 

Lewis & Co., Hartford........-..... 
New World Life 

Charles Sincere & Co., Chicago...... 
Niagara Fire 

Lewis & Co., Hartford..... ere wisvete ae 
North River Ins, Co. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 

Henry G. Rolston & — ¥ 2 ee 
Peoples National 

J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. V......... 

Henry G. Rolston & Co., cS ee 
Philadelphia National Fire 

Morley, Wood & Co., Phila 
Presidential F. & M. 

Charles Sincere & Co., Chicago...... 
Public Fire Ins. Co. 

Miliken & Pell, Newark............. 
Reliance Fire 

Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 
Republic Fire, Pittsburgh 

Henry G. Rolston & 
Security Ins. Co. of New v Haven 

Arthur Atkins & Co., 

Lewis & Co., Hartland. Sala Aroconeig sv auaorae 
St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. 

fe Roy Prosser & Con N. ¥ waiaire are 

McKinley & Co., 

thern Surety 
Perez F. Hut OGIO ob Gaisieeions 


eee eeeres 


er 


60 62 
60 65 
99 101 
97 99 
16 18 
138 145 
330 340 
350 370 
61 63 
61% «68 
244 26 
29 
26% 28 
254% 27 
40 43 
125 128 
123 128 
205 210 
200 ~—«- 210 
34 37 





Founded 1809 


52 William St., N. Y. 


Halifax Fire 


Insurance Company 


A part of the Home Insurance Group. 
Unbroken dividend record for 100 years. 


We recommend the stock of 
this Company for investment. 


Circular on request 


J.ROY PROSSER & Co. 


Dealers in Over-the-Counter Securities 
Hanover 7728 

















BANK & INSURANCE STOCKS 
FOR INVESTMENT 





American Equitable 
Peoples National 
Milwaukee-Mechanics 
National Fire 
Eagle Fire 





HENRY G. ROLSTON & CO. 


30 Broad Street 
New York City 
Phone: Hanover 1114 























Beekman 1663 





WE RECOMMEND 


National Surety 
Westchester 


McKINLEY & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


44 Wall Street 
New York City 
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Stuyvesant 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. VY......... 295 305 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 295 305 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 295 305 


Syn Life Assn. 


Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 1775 1850 
U. S. Fire Ins. Co, 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y........-. 117 122 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 116 121 
Universal " 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. V.......... 79 82 
United States Merchants & Shippers 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y.......-. 460 480 
Victory Insurance Co. 
Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 254% 27 
Virginia F. & M. 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 130 140 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y......... 130 140 
Westchester Fire 
Moemaumey & Co., We Win ccccccceses 95 97 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 96 98 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 96% 98 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y......... 96% 98 
HARTFORD STOCKS 
Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Conning & Co., Hartford)........... 1175 
Aetna Insurance (Fire) 
Conning & Co,, Hartford........... 830 840 
Zitna Life Ins. Co. 
Conning & Co., Hartford........... 880 890 
Automobile Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford........... 430 440 
Conn. General Life 
 Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1775 
Hartford Fire 
Conning & Co., Hartford........... 830 840 
Hartford Steam Boiler 
Conning & Co., Hartford........... 775 800 
National Fire 
Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1100 1140 
Phoenix Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford............ 825 835 
Travelers Insurance (ex rights) 
Conning & Co., Hartford. ......... 1570 1580 
Travelers Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford............ 245 248 
NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 
American Investment Securities Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 17 19 
Boston Casualty 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... 15 25 
Boston Insurance 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 1125 
Capitol Fire Ins. Co. 
has. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston: 
INR yo 505g & wie ol 4/6 Kare 40:44 95 
Come cv oreneocaweeernees 285 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 395 410 
Mass. Bond. & Ins. Co. (new) Leta 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 570 600 
Mass. Title Ins., Pfd. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 25 35 
New England Fire 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 47 52 
New Hampshire Fire 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 520 560 
Old Colony Insurance 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 275 
Providence- Washington 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 735 775 
Springfield Fire and Marine (new) =o 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 195 210 
United Life and Accident Ins. Co. ay 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 33 38 





He Needs a Life Insurance Prop 

In connection with the cartoon which was 
published in the issue of THe Spectator dated 
August 30, 1928, there should have appeared a 
notice that the cartoon is copyrighted by M. C. 
Mobley, of Atlanta, Ga. Readers will please 
take notice that Mr. Mobley has filed the usual 
notice of copyright with the Registrar of Copy- 
rights at Washington. 


Section 97 Correspondence 
(Concluded from page 7) 
surance field to-day has denied that there are tenden- 
cies towards extravagance. No good can come of mak- 
ing public specific instances of such improper tenden- 
cies. 

You state ‘“‘such abuses as the department stated to 
us seemed to your committee to be of a character that 
could be controlled by the department under the pres- 
ent law” and yet in the very next sentence you state 
‘“‘we are opposed to the extension of the bureaucratic 
control by the department,’”’ ete. Control by law is not 
bureaucratic contrel. Bureaucratic control consists of 
the department assuming functions which the law does 
not give it and yet your committee is urging the very 
thing which you state you are opposed to. I am for 
control by law and not by department. As I pointed 


out to your committee repeatedly expense allowances to 
agents are not controlled by the present law. I dis- 
cussed with you expense allowances which are not 
called commissions but which are in fact compensa- 
tion, but none of your committee nor anyone else has 
pointed out any effective way of controlling such acqui- 
sition expenses under the present law. No one has 
pointed out any fair and equitable way of handling un- 
der the present law acquisition expenses in connection 
with total and permanent disability benefits, double in- 
demnity benefits and substandard business. The in- 
creasing volume of group insurance has upset all the 
original calculations under Section 97. 


One of the few companies opposed to the proposed 
amendments has made the following admissions: 

“T fully realize that under pretence of supervising 
old business, allowances have been made which this 
office believed were in fact compensatory inducements. 
* * * Nevertheless we have been aware for many 
years that some competitors have found ways to offer 
inducements to our agents in addition to the authorized 
scale of commissions.” 

No one has pointed out any effective way of checking 
such abuses under the present law. 

With further reference to your statement with re- 
gard to the “extension of bureacratic cortrol by the 
department,”’ the proposed amendments do not extend 
department control. As stated in my memorandum of 
August 14, the amendments would place in the law 
itself more adequate control upon the compensation 
that may be classed as commissions paid for the pro- 
duction of new business. 

No one has effectively denied that the eight principal 
objects to be accomplished by the proposed amendments, 
as outlined in my various memoranda, would benefit 
both the public and the companies generally. You 
have offered no remedy except departmental control. 


In your letter of August 23 and your committee’s 
memorandum of April 12, you state that you see no 
reason for changing a law that has worked out satis- 
factorily for twenty-one years. As pointed out in my 
various memoranda, it has been necessary to amend 
sections 96 and 97 froin time to time in the past. 
Without such amendments these sections would long 
ago have become unworkable. The time has now 
arrived when additional amendments are highly desir- 
able. 

In your letter of August 23 you state that you have 
letters from many company officials expressing their 
opposition to the proposed amendments. 

The following question was asked in a questionnaire 
enclosed with my circular letter of May 25, 1928, to 
all authorized life companies: 

“Do you know of any valid objection to any of 
the proposed amendments?” 


40 of the 47 authorized life companies answered this 
question, The replies of 29 of the 40 companies did 
not state any valid objections to the proposed amend- 
ments in their present form. The replies of 6 com- 
panies stated no decided objections, or objections to 
only minor features of the proposed amendments. Only 
5 companies stated any decided objections to the 
fundamental features of the proposed amendments. 
The objection of one of these 5 companies was on the 
ground that the proposed amendments do not go far 
enough to correct the present evils. Only 2 companies 
objected to the proposed amendments on the ground 
that they involve radical changes in Section 97. 

I think these facts indicate an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the companies favor the proposed amend- 
ments. 

I cannot believe that the agents who have the wel- 
fare of the business of life insurance at heart can 
justify opposition to the removal of legal obstacles to 
safe and proper reduction in premium rates. Do you 
oppose reductions in the premium rates of participat- 
ing companies? In your letter of July 12, 1928, you 
state your committee believes that companies doing a 
non-participating business only, in this State, should 
be permitted to lower their premiums in line with cur- 
rent experience. Participating companies should be 
givem the same privilege. 

In your letter of July 12 you also state your commit 
tee believes that the artificial discrimination in expense 
loadings between the different forms of policies issued 
by non-participating companies should be removed. This 
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“artificial discrimination in expense loadings” under 
participating policies should also be removed. 

You state further, in your letter of July 12, that 
your committee believes first year commissions should 
be limited to a maximum of 55 per cent. The present 
law does not contain any such limitation. Further- 
more, such a limitation would be meaningless unless 
certain items of expense allowances which are, in fact, 
compensation for securing new business, are brought 
under the effective control of the law. 

The department opposes any increase in acquisition 
expenses. Such an increase appears to be inevitable 
unless the improper tendencies towards extravagance 
are corrected. 

This department believes that the old adage, “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure” is ap- 
plicable to the present situation in the life insurance 
field. 











By F. R. Bell, President, 
Patterson, Bell & Crane Company, 
General Agents, Charleston, W. Va. 
And Past President Nat’l Ass’n of 

Insurance Agents. 


When I go into a clothing store to buy 
a suit of clothes or an overcoat I want to 
get the best suit or overcoat in the store. 
I may be prevented from doing so by 
reason of the fact that the best costs more 
than I am able to pay; likewise, if I were 
given the privilege of purchasing an auto- 
mobile, I would buy the finest one on the 
market, if it were not for the fact that 
cost forces me to take something less 
than the best. 


But when I, or you, or anyone else wants a Surety 
Company connection we are not, generally speak- 
ing, forced to take something not so good as the 
best, because of the cost. This is one case in which 
you can get the best thing of its kind on the market 
without paying any more than you would for an 
article of lesser value. 

Since Prestige in any field is only acquired 
through merit, the National Surety Company must 
be the company which nas merited the most. It 
would not be bonding more people than any other 
company in the world if it had not during its growth 
merited the confidence of more people than any 
other Surety Company. It would not have the 
imposing capital structure which it possesses, had 
it not merited the confidence of a vast number of 
investors, who are its stockholders. 

If I were starting out in the insurance and surety 
business my first effort would be to get the out- 
standing ——- in each field, bearing in mind |) 
always that the greatest test of any business is its 
present position as acquired through past achieve- 
ment, H 

i eo wu ete d 

If you'd like to know more about National 
Surety Company service and would like to find out ff} 
if we have an opening in your town, clip this ad, f 
attach it to your and send to i 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 


World’s Largest Surety Company 
115 Broadway New York f 
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IRE can destroy the four walls, the floors, 
io physical elements of a building. 

But the landlord’s income is always pro- 
tected against its greedy fangs by a Rent 
Insurance Policy. The property owner is 
shielded from the extra cost of temporarily 
renting new premises by a Rental Value 
policy. And the holder of a valuable lease 
rests secure behind the protection of a Lease- 
hold policy. 

Most important of all, these policies form 
an impassable wall that protects the busi- 
ness reputation of the agent. When the 
fire has died:down, the agent whose fore- 
sight provided this complete coverage wins 
the gratitude and respect of his client. 

Which is an invaluable reward for the 
small effort necessary to properly sell the 
various forms of Rent Insurance. 


Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA, 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco 





THE COMPANY WITH THE L. & L. & G. SERVICE 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Manchester, N. H. 
ASSETS. $14.675,712.03 


TOTAL LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL 
$ 7.032,749.59 


POLICYHOLDERS SURPLUS 
$ 7,642,962.46 














THE CONSERVATION OF HUMAN LIFE—THE NA- 
TION’S GREATEST ASSET—IS FULLY DISCUSSED IN 


HEALTH & WEALTH 


A New and Comprehensive Survey of the 
Economics of World Health 


By Louis I. Dublin, Ph.D. 


Statistician, The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


The eminent investigator and statistician named, in this entertaining 
and informative volume of 361 pages presents the results of years of 
study regarding the losses through sickness and death, and also 
describes measures and movement instituted to counteract such 
aay The principal topics treated are shown by the following chap- 
ter titles: 


The Economics of World Health 

The Cost of Medical Service 

What It Costs to Neglect Our Children 

The Problem of Heart Disease 

The Problem of Tuberculosis 

The Chance of Death from Cancer 

The Problem of Old Age 

The Great American Family 

On the True Rate of Natural Increase 

Birth Control and the Population Question 
The Education of Women for Home-Making and Careers 
Life, Death, and the Negro 

Health of the Workers 

Has Prohibition Improved the Public Health? 
The Possibility of Extending Human Life 


This work is a valuable one for insurance men, physicians, public 
health workers and social workers. 


PRICE, $3 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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A Few Serious Moments With Workmen’s 


economic movement for the benefit of the 

people at large has been accompanied 
by fraud and imposition and probably this will 
continue to be true until the end of time. Also, 
when a progressive movement is a pretty good 
one, there immediately is a clamor for some- 
thing better. This is proper and in line with 
true progress. 

With the coming of the compensation laws, 
along trailed temptation in a most alluring form, 
and wherever such laws have been in operation 
for any length of time, it has been found 
necessary to develop safeguards which tend to 
minimize and control fraudulent claims and 
malingering. 


| Ehees the beginning of time any great 


Faxep DISABILITIES 

. What disabilities can be “faked” is a question 
which quite properly arises in considéring the 
means of protecting the employer or an insur- 
ance carrier against those who show a tendency 
to take advantage of the beneficent provisions 
of compensation. In view of possible further 
compensation legislation it is important to 
analyze the experience from various angles— 
may we suggest that faking, malingering, and 
rehabilitation should receive careful study. 

The insurance companies of this country have 
had considerable experience in detecting fraud 
on the part of policyholders, but workmen’s com- 
pensation presents the fraud problem from a 
rather different angle. Of course it is easy 
to “fake” those injuries causing merely sub- 
jective symptoms such as muscular strains, 
ligamentous separations, etc., involving any part 
of the body. Usually the complaint is pain on 
motion or upon assuming certain postures, re- 
ferred to either the shoulder, low-back, chest 
walls, or limbs. Nothing is visible, no out- 
ward sign of injury can be seen, yet claim is 
made for inability to work on account of such 
pain which, from the employee’s point of view 
at least, can be charged to the industry. Very 
often there is no way to prove that it does not 
exist, even though there seems to be no logical 
reason why it should. In certain super-sensi- 
tive individuals it is all very real, no doubt. 
Whenever a case of this sort goes before the 
commission the applicant is likely to get the 
benefit of the doubt with indemnity payable up 
to the time he admits that such pain has ceased 
and that he is able to resume his duties. 

Consider fractures. In those of average good 
health and habits, a certain number of weeks is 
necessary for good union. During this time, 


Compensation 


By Cuaries THEO. Cuttine, M. D. 


which is quite definitely fixed according to the 
part involved, the character of fracture, and 
the age of the injured, total disability cannot 
be disputed, but after nature has done her 
work of repair, more or Jess stiffness and pain 
on motion will be experienced, the extent of 
which and the length of time it takes to work 
it out, depending absolutely upon the purpose 
and intent of the injured to get well and to re- 
sume his occupation in full as soon as possible. 
In other words, his recovery and ability to re- 
turn to work depend not alone upon the doctor, 
nor even upon good old nature, but upon his 
own efforts in properly exercising and using 
the part, plus his mental attitude, always of the 
greatest importance in these industrial injury 
cases. 
MALINGERING 

Ordinarily this period is termed “partial dis- 
ability” and in one way he is only partially dis- 
abled. He could perhaps perform some of his 
duties were he permitted by his employer to 
do so. But under the workmen’s compensation 
laws, an employee can be said to be totally dis- 
abled until he is able to resume the duties at 
which he was engaged at the time of injury. 
Thus the tendency among certain individuals to 
draw out this period (of what really should be 
partial disability) as long as they are receiving 
full compensation, is very great. 

Ten per cent (a very conservative estimate) 
of the fracture cases show a disposition to ex- 
tend their disability beyond all reason, and stiff- 
ness and pain on motion are the grounds upon 
which they demand compensation. The em- 
ployer or insurance carrier is faced with the im- 
possible task of showing that the pain and stiff- 
ness would not be present if the injured had 
done his part; had fully co-operated as all these 
cases should be required to do. Also, there is 
the task of the employer or the insurance car- 
rier being obliged to show that the impairment 
is not sufficient to keep him off the job. 





Dr. Cutting, author of this article, is 
located at Los Angeles, Calif., and is 
noted as an authority on the subject. In 
the discussion here printed, he deals with 
many aspects of workmen’s compensation 
which, though originating from a medical 
point of view, yet carry a lesson for in- 
surance company underwriters as well as 
medical men.—Enitor’s Note. 
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Injuries to joints or body parts, where there 
are no subjective symptoms and which we would 
expect to disappear within a few days, give rise 
in some cases to a varied chain of subjective 
symptoms, which again are hard to disprove. 
It has been estimated that fully 50 per cent of 
these cases claim total disability for a period 
longer than fourteen days, when such total dis- 
ability should be less than seven days. This is 
particularly the case if the injured carries an 
accident and health policy and is deriving bene- 
fits from that source together with his com- 
pensation (which far too often is the case) giv- 
ing him an income in excess of his actual aver- 
age earnings when on the job. 

Hernia per se, cannot of course be faked—a 
physical examination easily settles this point— 
but claim is often made that one particular 
strain in the course of employment was the 
cause. Out of thirteen of these cases recently 
investigated it was established beyond a shadow 
of doubt that twelve existed before the alleged 
strain; eight of the injured had worn trusses, 
and four showed a relaxation of the correspond- 
ing parts on the opposite side of the body, for 
which no claim had been made. One only was 
due to external, violent and accidental means, 
and in this case there were other visible signs 
of injury, such as laceration of tissues, etc. A 
volume could be written on the subject of hernia 
and its relation to workmen’s compensation. The 
writer will be glad upon request to furnish any- 
one interested with some printed opinions cov- 
ering the subject of hernia, which he has cir- 
culated quite extensively during the past ten 
years. 

A bump on the head may cause deafness— 
may even perforate the ear drum, but the deaf- 
ness and the perforation may have existed for 
a long time prior to the accident. It is often 
very difficult for even a specialist to say. The 
same applies to opacities of the cornea and to 
other eye defects. 

Lacerated tissues, punctured wounds and 
burns permit of almost no faking, although they 
may be caused outside of the employment but 
charged to it, and, of course, the period of dis- 
ability may be unduly prolonged. 


How Many Cases Are ACTUALLY FAKED? 

Comparatively few accident cases are actually 
faked. One company reports that out of 2000 
accidents, 1250 were beyond possibility of being 
faked, either the injury itself or the disability 
and 28 accidents were undoubtedly faked, Of 
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the balance, over 300 showed signs of malinger- 
ing, which was absolutely established in 34. 


Wuat Diseases Can BE FAKep? 

In the realm of disease, occupational or other- 
wise, quite a number of cases can be faked. 
For instance, lead poisoning, rheumatism 
(arthritis), neuralgia, neuritis, malaria, floating 
kidney, nervous breakdown, and quite a few 
others. Cases of illness independent of the oc- 
cupation but often charged to the industry, very 
difficult for the employer to disprove, are tuber- 
culosis, asthma, bronchitis from dust of various 
kinds, rheumatism from exposure to dampness, 
ice and air, poison oak; skin diseases from the 
fish industry, working in salt, acids or alkali, 
poisoning by gas, writer’s cramp, certain eye 
diseases, such as opacities and eye strain; deaf- 
ness from noise, headache and tremors. 

If the employer is to be charged with occu- 
pational diseases, then it will be necessary for 
every employee to pass a physical examination 
before he is placed on the payroll, and also to 
pass frequent medical examinations during his 
term of employment. This is being tried out 
now by a number of the larger corporations and 
apparently with success from the health con- 
servative standpoint. 

The experience in the State of California 
alone has shown that very many serious in- 
juries are dependent upon constitutional defects 
which existed prior to the accident. Sometimes 
these conditions were simply aggravated by the 
accident and not only the accident itself and 
the direct effects of the injury are charged to 
the employer, but also the aggravation of the 
old constitutional conditions, the commission 
taking the stand that the employer accepted him 
as he was and therefore must be responsible for 
any aggravation of any condition which existed 
at that time, which aggravation can be properly 
charged to an industrial accident. The two gen- 
eral exceptions have been tuberculosis and 
syphilis. Quite probably this attitude of the 


commission is right, when considered entirely 
from the economic viewpoint. 


REHABILITATION 

While we are thinking for a moment of a 
few of the serious phases of workmen’s com- 
pensation—there are said to be many—let us 
mention that of rehabilitation. From a rather 
close observation it seems that many of the in- 
surance carriers consider themselves as the de- 
pository of funds for the benefit of the injured 
employees of their clients. Those in the claim 
department have a tendency to become simply 
paying tellers. Particularly is this true in long- 
drawn-out cases, such as the always puzzling 
lowback disabilities, fractures of the vertebrae, 
of the skull, etc. The attending physician has 
done all that he can do, except to play around 
with physiotherapy, and the claimant goes once 
a week or so for such a treatment. There is 
no improvement for months. Naturally, he 
becomes discouraged. In fact, one of the un- 
pleasant features of the medical aspect of work- 
men’s compensation is the failure of our indus- 
trial physicians and surgeons to give the injured 
the proper encouragement and mental stimulus 
so very necessary to a Satisfactory recovery. 
No wonder that he is mentally low. The insur- 
ance carrier, having the idea that it is another 
case of being in for a long disability and per- 
haps a permanent partial (sometimes a perma- 
ment total) swallows the pill with the best grace 
possible and—pays. 

Was this the sole intent and purpose of work- 
men’s compensation? We do not think it was. 
Some of us early recognized that there was an 
underlying humanitarian element in all these 
cases along with the economic side, which justi- 
fied us in the belief that an effort would be 
made to work out a program of rehabilitation 
whereby the injurea man could receive from the 
start the right mental urge and then could be 
helped to adjust himself to some useful em- 
ployment other than the one at which he was 
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engaged at the time of injury. This in cases 
where a permanent impairment renders him unfit 
for the old job. That very little is being done 
in this respect is keenly disappointing and is 
adding tremendously to the cost of workmen’s 
compensation. 

Not only from observation but from actual 
contact with many of these men, I find that 
they are perfectly willing to try and accommo- 
date themselves to a permanent impairment and 
to adjust themselves to a new program in life 
but they don’t know how. They can’t get the 
insurance carrier to discuss it; the employer 
won't give them anything to do other than the 
old job, and the doctor is non-committal as to 
whether they will in the future be able to go 
back to it or not. This in itself, coupled with 
inactivity of both mind and body, causes discour- 
agement, with a bad introspective complex. Who 
can blame them? Sometimes they are afraid to 
take their rating and prefer to let the matter 
slide along while they receive compensation, hop- 
ing against hope that something will happen be- 
fore they are crossed off the books to put them 
on their feet, but, as time goes on, they become 
accustomed to inactivity and it is all the harder 
to get even the most co-operative of them to 
make the effort. If such an effort had been 
made early in the disability, as soon as it be- 
came apparent that some adjustment would have 
to be made because of a permanent defect, it 
would have been a very different story. Seem- 
ingly we are not sufficiently interested to study 
each individual case. We place them in classes 
and let them go at that. 
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I am aware that this is a big subject. That 
it needs very careful consideration and skilled 
treatment by those who have the underlying prin- 
ciples of workmen’s compensation at heart. 
Probably also some real vision is necessary, but 
definite provision for rehabilitation will surely 
come and when it does come our industrial sur- 
geons are going to work on a different basis than 
most of them have been doing and the cost of 
both medical and compensation will be materially 
reduced. 


Moody’s Industrial Manual 


The 1928 edition of Moody’s Manual of In- 
dustrial Investments, American and foreign, has 
been issued by Moody’s Investor’s Service. 
This Manual is standard in its line and con- 
tains over 3100 pages of pertinent information 
cn industrial corporations of every nature. 
There are reports on more than 10,000 com- 
panies including distinctly American  enter- 
prises, as well as the leading foreign industrial 
companies. The book is comprehensive in 
scope of companies analyzed, and the presen- 
tation of the statistics on the individual com- 
pany is so elaborately and illuminatingly com- 
piled as to make it almost indispensable to in- 
vestors in this class of security. There is an 
exhaustive alphabetical index which covers 
every title in the volume and makes the book, 
despite its size, handy and easily usable. Many 
important and desirable improvements have 
been added from time to time which have in- 
creased the value of the book. 

Among features of the book is the rating sys- 
tem which enables the user to obtain the rela- 
tive investment standing of the securities. A 
commodity index lists the companies accord- 
ing to commodities dealt in, products manufac- 
tured and nature of industry. Separate sec- 
tions devoted to foreign corporations give com- 
plete statements of these organiaztions. An- 
other important section is that giving a treat- 
ise on the nation’s basic industries, including 
statistics. Blue paper inserts containing all new 
issues during 1927 of industrial convertible 
securities are also shown as well as_ stock 
purchase warrants. Industrial participating 
stocks are listed as well as the tax status of 
various industrial bonds. 

This Manual is supplemented throughout the 
year by a monthly issue covering full descrip- 
tion of all insurance industrial bonds and stock 
issues with latest rating revisions, news regard- 
ing call bonds, sinking fund notices, current 
earnings, dividend changes and other special 
news items. 





Builders to Discuss Contract Bonds at New 
York Meeting 

The main topic of discussion at the monthly 
meeting of the Credit Association of the Build- 
ing Trades in New York city on September 25 
will be surety bonds and their relation to the 
activities of contractors, sub-contractors and 
material dealers. Charges of insufficient investi- 
gation before the issuance of surety bonds by 
some insurance companies will be heard. It has 
already been brought to the attention of the 
Credit Association that some irresponsible con- 
tractors can get bonds when desired. 
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Report of the Italian Government 
Insurance Monopoly 


HE report of Isti ionale de Lira 
‘ P i - the Istituto Naziona e delle The total portfolio has grown to.... 9,071,330,931 
Assicurazioni of Rome (the Italian gov- As Against 1926 of............... 7,935,410,701 
: ° De NC Se ree 2,135,920,230 

ernment organization) for the years 1922 Equal to 27.8 per cent over 1926. 

to 1926 and an annual report and balance sheet Premium income for 1927 was....... 403,916,446.77 
ese Measpiat AION ON eo 3 og Secs bc ees 338,192,952.61 
of the same organization, as of December 31, An increase over 1926 of............ 65,723,494.16 


. 7 Equal to 19.4 per cent over 1926. 
1927, have just been released and contain much Yield and las aces Gees 0 pe 


interesting data with regard to insurance under for 1927 Of .....-..c-ecesescsces 90,282,482.26 
ee VO ae bo "See eee tee re ore 78,593,353.89 
Fascism. After existing for about ten years, An increase over 1926 of............ 11,689, 128.37 


: ‘ ¥ Equalling 14.8 per cent over 1926. 
the government monopoly of insurance, intro These have been paid out in 1927 to the 


duced into Italy under Premier Giolitti and Agnsured Poros Te eee eS 120,679,537.03 
further expanded under Premier Nitti, was can- ‘Aq increase over’ 1926°of..202101.1.1 "121751148482 


celled by decree of April 29, 1923, under the Or 11.8 per cent over 1926 figures. 
Fascist Government which was in principle op- This amount of 120,679,537.03 is made up as 


posed to government in business, and free com- _ follows: 





petition under strict government supervision was tT CE TTT 50,739,280.31 
ctinbemal ee AE Oe deta cmmdeacaes eae an 
. MEFEMMETEd 6.5 ev ccces weaetanerl ,432,781. 
Nevertheless, the Istituto maintained an ex- Rents ....seeeeeeeeee tee eeeees 6,361,564.43 
ceptionally strong position in the field of life SOEs ksacasuasandes ia angel tale _ 120,679,537.03 
insurance. The law provides that Italian pri- C¢gyy‘sions and Production cost in a as 
vate companies must cede to it, from their Ital- Against 1926 OE ieagia coc dal vegtaeida 57,577,217.76 
i : s An increase over 1926 of.........-.... 8,824,986.69 
ian business, 40 per cent of all premiums dur- Equal to 16.4 per cent on 1926 premium income 
ing the first decade, 30 per cent during the sec- and 17.2 per cent on the premium income in 1926. 
, D . The cost of collecting premiums in 1927 
ond decade, 20 per cent during the third decade Sei hike ee ae ee 9,215,898.32 
n reafter. Aa aqguasist 1906) G8 oo. os casiescse ae 7,974,330.72 
and 10 Der com the eatte : An increase over 1926 of.......+-+++> 1,241,567.60 
The Istituto did not publish annual reports Or 15.5 per cent. nidaiaieill 
and balance sheets and it has now brought out Admnstauon cst in 1927 was... 24718.0085 
two voluminous reports, one covering the 5 years An increase over 1926 of..........-- 2,607,435.79 
Equal to 13.6 per cent on 1926 cost. The ratio of 


from 1922 to 1926 and another for 1927. The this latter item to total premium income was 5.65 


latter is rich in information giving full details Pet cent in 1926, against 5.38 per cent in 1927. h 
as to operations, profits, acquisition cost, com- The time for amortizing acquisition cost has 


missions paid, administration expenses and a been reduced from 5 _— to 4 ven ue 
complete balance sheet, profit and loss account amortization for the various real property be- 
and table of investments longing to the Istituto has also been provided, 

To deal first with the report and balance sheet thus placing that item on an exceptionally con- 


for 1927 the following information and data  S¢rvative basis. 
are brought out: The total assets on December 31, 1927, were 


The balance sheet for 1927 (as of December 2,012,806,635.80 an increase of about 260,000,- 
31, 1927) confirms and accentuates the solidity 000 lira over 1926. 
of the enterprise and the development the busi- The Istituto has organized a real estate com- 
ness took during that year. This is all the more pany and has helped in a broad building pro- 
important when it is realized that this progress gram in the leading Italian cities and thus not 
has been made under great difficulties caused only relieved the housing shortage but contrib- 
by the money revaluation, thus attesting to the uted substantially to employing labor which 
soundness of the methods employed: otherwise would have been unemployed. These 
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activities extended to the cities of Rome, Fiume, 
Leghorn, Messina, Bologna, Brescia, Padua, 
Cremona, Trieste and others. 

Reserves have been increased over 1926 and 
net profits in 1927 were 34,692,564.76, which is 
2,952,347.03 in excess of 1926 in spite of the 
heavier amortizations: 
ee eg” et, ee 
10 per cent was passed 

3,469,256.48 


to ordinary reserve.. 
And to statutory res. 7,516,662.40 


34,692,564.76 


10,985,918.88 
23,706,645.88 

Of this amount 5 per cent, or 1,185,332.29 
was distributed, 14 to the Board of Administra- 
tion and 34 to the personnel. 

The remaining 22,521,313.59 was passed to a 
Government Fund for public works to be dis- 
posed of by the government. 

The number of contracts in force is nearly 
900,000 and it is hoped that during the present 
year the million mark will be passed. Especially 
the small insurances have increased heavily, 
amounting in 1926 to 23,055 contracts worth 
70,747,840 lira and in 1927 the number of con- 
tracts of that kind was 86,489 for 135,733,129 
lira showing that the idea of life insurance has 
more and more extended to the small man, 
which is exactly the purpose of the Istituto. 

The compulsory cessions from other com- 
panies to the Istituto play no small part in 
its portfolio. Through the 6 years covered by 
these reports the administration expense has 
varied but little, being 5.20, 5.25, 5.27, 5.54, 
5.65 and 5.38 per cent on premium income for 
the years 1922 to 1927 inclusive. 

Elaborate tables show the various contracts 
classified and the amounts written under each 
class, also details about investment. The poli- 
cies written from 1922 to 1922 have been classi- 
fied as to provinces of the Kingdom which classi- 
fication is of interest in view of the chief occu- 
pations of the population in these provinces. 
The Northern Provinces account for 37.20 per 
cent of the direct business in number of con- 
tracts and 25.22 per cent of insured amounts, 
Central Italy makes up 25.81 per cent of the 
contracts and 29.20 per cent of amount writ- 
ten, South Italy and the Islands (including 
Sicily) 30.14 per cent of contracts and 22.13 
per cent of amount. The balance falls to for- 
eign business and colonies, 6.85 per cent of con- 
tracts and 23.45 per cent of amount insured. 
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CASUALTY INSURANCE CLAIMS 
Publication of Central West Gives Instruc- 
tion for Adjusters 


The Central West Casualty Company of De- 
troit has just published a thirty page pamph- 
let on “Casualty Insurance Claims,’ compris- 
ing suggestions regarding investigations and 
the taking of statements, writen by Albert E. 
Meder, attorney for the company. 

Mr. Meder admits that there are two ways 
of investigating any claims, the easy way and 
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the hard way. 
gators, 
pamphlet is written with the idea of develop- 
ing more of the “hard way” investigators. He 
gives credit to home office and field members 
underwriting and claim depart- 
ments of the company for many valuable sug- 
gestions. 

Mr. Meder’s pamphlet is practical and to the 
He writes clearly and has arranged his 
material so that it may easily be referred to. 
Following a chapter on general rules for all in- 
vestigations he takes up in detail forms of 
statements and contents of statements, the lat- N. Y. 
ter being divided into nine sections embrac- 
ing introductory contents of all statements, ad- 
ditional contents of automobile and team acci- 


of the legal, 


point. 


The vast majority of investi- 
use the easy way and his 


dent statements, property damage statements, 
collision statements, statements in garage pay- 
roll coverage, liability cases other than automo- 
bile, workmen’s compensations claims, accident 
and health claims and delayed notice claims. 

The author says that he would appreciate any 
suggestions or criticisms from readers which 


would be of aid to the claim department. 
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Why Not Co-operate 
Writing 
Credit Insurance? 


General Insurance Brokers, have you ever con- 
sidered the selling possibilities of this rapidly- 
expanding form of insurance? 


While it takes a specially trained agent to sell 
credit insurance, we have originated a plan 
whereby the agent for general lines of insurance 
can function with us to his definite profit. 


Do you know that American Credit Insurance 
absolutely protects a Manufacturer’s or Jobber’s 
book accounts against abnormal, unforeseen 
losses? Do you realize that it safeguards ALL 
of a concern’s resources—net profits, surplus, 
capital? That it tends to reduce the normal ex- 
pectancy of credit loss, through a collateral Col- 
lection Service which is the last word in ef- 
ficiency? 


You can make money co-operating in the sell- 
ing of American Credit Insurance. Why not talk 
it over with us? See which of your present clients 
are not yet protected by Credit Insurance; then 
write or phone any of our offices for the details 
of our plan. 


<The AMERICAN 


CREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 
OF NEW YORK J. F. M° FADDEN. presipent 
Offices in all leading Cities 


New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Detroit Atlanta, Milwaukee, Etc. 


In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, Etc. 
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Union Indemnity Pays $4500 in New York 

The Union Indemnity Company of New Or- 
leans has recently paid $4500 to the Robert 
Bosch Magneto Company of Long Island City, 
Payment was made to cover the loss 
incurred when two office employees of the Bosch 
Company, en route from a Brooklyn bank to 
the factory, were held up by six armed men. 
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The “Cub” Visits a Big Agency and Finds a Silken 
Skein That Leads Him On 


By A. PARKER PUSHER 








HEN the Cub read the story of the 

\ \ beetle with its head smeared with but- 

ter, and how it struggled up the castle 
wall to the incarcerated philosopher, carrying a 
thread of silk that enabled the caged up man 
to draw up a cord, and with the cord a rope by 
means of which he escaped; the young fellow 
muttered: “By golly, it’s a good idea. I'll do 
it!” 

But he didn’t have much of an idea of what 
he meant by “it.” 

Here the Cub is. He is the central figure 
in this drama of advertising. He is the man- 
ager of advertising and publicity of an insur- 
ance company. Only recently has the mantle 
of responsibility fallen onto his young, capable, 
if somewhat inexperienced shoulders. His old 
Boss, you know, gave him some good ad- 
vice and left, as advertising men have done and 
will continue to do, to seek a larger fortune 
in some other line of advertising endeavor. 

Let this be said of the Cub: he believed in in- 
surance: he believed in advertising: he believed 
in himself. His chief, the executive who had 
given him his job and its responsibilities, also 
believed in advertising, though that same execu- 
tive, a month ago when the Cub had pressed 
him for a statement of what he expected from 
his advertising had put his advertising creed 
rather inconclusively. 

But a firm and steadfast faith will drive a 
man to the accomplishment of wonders. With 
a consuming curiosity and a hand that could 
grip and hold on, mankind has won a place as 
the lord of all the creatures. Surely with a 
driving will to know and a native talent for 
asking questions, the Cub would “get there” 
someday, though it would be unfair to ask him 
where “there” really was. 

But a month had passed since he had his first 
business conference with the chief—and he had 
picked up the clipping marked “A Thought 
Starter” from an old Third Reader and read the 
story of the beetle.* In that time the anecdote 
had literally taken possession of his mind. 

“First a skein of silk, then a cord, then a 
rope,” he said to himself many times a day. And 
he always added: “First an idea, then informa- 


tion, then practice, and, finally, success.” The 
problem was to get the big idea. The Cub didn’t 
know where to look for big ideas. He had 


never read that book, no thicker than a girl’s 
finger, called “Obvious Adams,” by Robert R. 
Updegraf,? which ends with the story of the 
little boy’s composition on the mountains of 
Holland, and who wrote: 

“The mountains of Holland. 

“*There are no mountains in Holland.’ 


~ 





*See Tue Spectator for August .., page .., for 
this story.—Tue EpiTor. 

+“Obvious Adams,” by Robert R. Updegraff. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1916. 


“That is the answer, I decided. There is no 
secret—it is obvious.” 

If the Cub had read that book, and from its 
ending had realized that there is no formula for 
getting ideas, he would also have remembered 
the place where Updegraff had said: “. 

I have decided that picking out the obvious 
thing presupposes analysis, and analysis pre- 
supposes thinking, and I guess Professor Zueblin 
is right when he says that thinking is the hardest 
work many people ever do, and they don’t like 





The accompanying article is the third 
of a new series of twelve which will ap- 
pear in Tue Spectator from month to 
month. A Parker Pusher is a man of 
standing in the insurance world, connected 
with a prominent company—a member of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference— 
who, in these articles set out in an inter- 
esting and readable fashion, some ideas 
which have bee nevolved in his facile 
brain. They are well worth reading. 
—EnpiTor’s Norte. 











to do any more of it than they can help. They 
look for a royal road through some short cut 
in the form of a clever scheme or stunt, which 
they call the obvious thing to do; but calling 
it doesn’t make it so. They don’t gather all the 
facts and then analyze them before deciding 
what really is the obvious thing, and thereby 
they overlook the first and most obvious of all 
business principles.” 

But the Cub had never heard of that book. 
He did recall that his chief had said that the 
agent was the important factor in the insurance 
business. He fell back on his characteristic 
habit of asking himself questions. He talked to 
himself for want of a better informant: 

“I wonder,” he quizzed, “if the silken skein 
leads me to the local agent? If he is the im- 
portant link in the chain of a company’s success, 
isn’t he the chap who should know what adver- 
tising should-do to make two policies grow 
where but one grows now, or better, one where 
there is none now? I wonder. fe 


THE Cus GoEs To AN AGENT 

And so it came to pass that the Cub went to 
one of the big agencies of that company. It 
was the first trip he ever made on an expense 
account, so on the theory that anything worth 
going after was worth going a long way to get, 
he journeyed half way across the continent to 
a city on the Kaw. 

But it was not easy. If the interview with 
the chief had taken courage, it took downright 
bravery to walk into the local agent’s office 
that maiden trip. 
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But, remember, he had that faculty that has 
always led to progress: a consuming yearning 
to know. It made him keen for the adventure, 
for so to him seemed what to you or a special 
agent would be but a little bit of the day’s 
work. 

The details of that meeting of Cub and agent 
must be left to the imagination. Afterwards the 
Cub was so engrossed with the silken thread 
and the idea that it lead him to that he can’t 
recall a single detail of the meeting—save only 
one—he was made welcome and at ease, and 
the agent talked to him, as all cubs love to be 
talked to, as one business man to another. 


A Bic AceEnt’s IDEA oF ADVERTISING SERVICE 

Let’s follow the Cub back to his desk, where 
the light we are seeking will shine, if any light 
is to come from these little journeys into the 
realm of the theory of insurance advertising. 


’ When he came back, the first thing he did was 


to write out the notes he had made. The result 
was a document bearing the cryptic heading of 
“A Call Report.” (A trick of the trade he had 
learned from the Boss during the days of his 
novitiate. ) 

Suppose we quote as he writes. 

“In answer to the question: ‘What do you 
as an agent, want and expect from the advertis- 
ing department of your company?’ Mr. Stephen- 
joines gave me rather a surprising answer. He 
did not say as I expected him to, that blotters 
or form letters or any other form of printed 
advertising; or cuts or lantern slides, or any 
form of supplies were the most desirable. He 
gave me my skein of silk—the big idea I have 
been seeking ever since I have been on this 
job. 

“The agent repeated my question, ‘What do 
I want and expect from the advertising depart- 
ment of the company?’ and after making a few 
little squares on the scratch pad before him, he 
said one word that that word was ‘counsel’ said 
with an incisiveness that gave it plenty of 
emphasis. 

“I didn’t know what to say, so said nothing. 
After a bit Mr. Stephenjones added: ‘The 
same type of specialized counsel a man gets 
from his doctor or his lawyer.’ 

“That was so far from what I had expected 
(though in fact I didn’t know what I did really 
expect), that I must have looked rather funny. 
I know I was perplexed, and perhaps I showed 
it for the agent said: 

“*You see, it is like this. I am an insur- 
ance agent and that means that the most val- 
uable thing I have is my time—time to see 
people, to ask them for business, and for time 
to fill out the forms when I get the business. 

“‘T know just enough. about advertising to 
know that it is supposed to help a busy man 
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make the most of his time. I don’t know how he 
does it and and I don’t care particularly so it 
does. What I want is somebody to turn to when 
I need the help of an advertising man, or when 
he can keep me from doing some wasteful, fool- 
ish advertising that some slick solicitor is trying 
to put over by telling me that I may get un- 
usual results in time saving and new business. 

“When the company advertising man has 
convinced me that he knows his business, like 
my doctor knows medicine and the human body, 
or my lawyer knows codes and decisions, I will 
put my advertising into his hands and follow 
his advice, just as I will give up red meat if 
the doctor tells me to, or sue for a short rate 
premium if my lawyer says that is the only way 
I can get what is coming to me. 

“‘T can’t afford an advertising man here in 
my office. Is it asking too much to expect the 
company man to undertake the job of being my 
advertising man and doing for me the things 
such a man would do if he were on my payroll? 
I don’t think I am asking too much.’ 


“Then he asked me the question that, while 
beside the mark as to the policy of the com- 
pany’s advertising, surely gave me the cue to my 
own personal place in the picture he had drawn. 
He asked: How about you? You are a young 
man. You tell me you have had this job only 
a short time. Are you an expert advertising 
man, able and willing to take the responsibility 
of handling my advertising ?’ 

“T told him the truth. I said ‘no, not yet, 
but I will be someday.’ 


Is THAT THE Future oF INSURANCE 
ADVERTISING? 

What is wrong with the picture the Cub 
brought back from the Kaw? 

Several things. 

It may well be that the future of insurance 
advertising lies in counsel. Surely that agent 
or any agent should expect counsel and advice 
from the company advertising men. The Cub 
did well when he spoke up and said that he was 
not yet ready to assume such a role. 

Advertising, in the business of conducting a 
local agency, is an intimate part of the business 
of selling. The younger men in the insurance 
business assimilated the principles of advertis- 
ing with their alphabets and the multiplication 
table. They are advertising conscious and make 
advertising a part of all their plans. Some of 
that advertising can never be planned by the 
Cub, or any other advertising man: it is too 
intimately a part of every transaction the agent 
carries on. 

Remember what Updegraff said: 
picking out the obvious thing presupposes analy- 
sis, and analysis presupposes thinking. 
and thinking is hard work.” The Cub is going 
to do some hard thinking on his own account— 
perhaps the agent will also think about adver- 
tising as it relates to all agency endeavors; if 
it can be made pleasant to think. 

The beetle in the story climbed the wall be- 
cause it is the nature of beetles to strive for 
rancid butter. And as his head was pointed 
up, he climbed up. The Cub was started toward 
qualifying himself to give counsel—the same 
high quality of counsel the doctor or the lawyer 
gives. He called his idea and his inspiration 
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his skein of silk. What cord will it draw up? 

At any rate the Cub has a path to follow, a 
course shaped for him by that big city agent. 
But that was only one agent, and all agents may 
not want the same thing. Riding over the wide 
stretches of country, the Cub was reminded of 
this when he saw the sign of his company on 
the front of a building on a quiet street in a 
sleepy little town. 

To the accompaniment of the clicking wheels 
of the car, he asked himself: “Can it be that 
time is the most valuable thing to that agent, or 
does he need a different sort of service from the 
company; something that will annihilate dis- 
tances and make it possible for him to be selling 
himself and his policies in more than one place 
at the same time? I'll have to find out about 
that, before I know what agents want from 
company advertising departments. 

What do they want? 


Financial and Business Forecasting 

Under the title of Financial and Business 
Forecasting, Warren F. Hickernell, Ph.D., di- 
rector of the Bureau of Business Conditions of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute, has written 
two volumes embodying the results of a great 
amount of research and presenting much finan- 
cial historical data in a most readable form. 
Such general topics as business cycles, loanable 
funds, the origin of panics and depressions, the 
Mississippi bubble, the South Sea Bubble, Co- 
lonial War cycle, prosperity booms, wildcat 
banking, cotton speculation, Civil War politics 
and finance, the panic of 1873, the struggle for 
gold, and four explosions, occupy the first vol- 
ume. The second volume deals with yardsticks 
of trade activity, forecasting the stock market, 
charting the technical position, analyses of in- 
dividual stocks, investment issues and land 
values, forecasting credit and sales conditions, 
commodity prices, etc., and also covers the 
effects of the World War and deals with for- 
eign debts, etc. These volumes are based on 
studies made by Dr. Hickernell in fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Yale University, and cannot fail 
to be of much interest to any business men or 
student of economic conditions. 
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GO : 400 Newly 
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Rooms 
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and up 


Sample Rooms 
$4.00, $5.00, 
$6.00, $7.00 

and $8.00 
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New Garage 
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RAVELERS select the Great Northern for its 
wonderful location in Chicago’s “loop”. They 
return because the large comfortable rooms, home- 
like environment, attentive service, excellent food and 
moderate charges make it an ideal hotel. 
WALTER CRAIGHEAD, Manager 
Dearborn Street from Jackson to Quincy 


International Insurance Intelligence 
1927-28 

The 1927-28 edition of International Insur- 
ance Intelligence, published by the Review, Lon- 
don, contains a large amount of data taken from 
the balance sheets and revenue accounts of insur- 
ance companies in the various countries of the 
world. The statistics given usually are those 
for the year 1926, in comparison with those for 
1925 and 1924. The data in this excellent book 
are arranged by countries under five general 
divisions, namely, Eurupe, Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralasia and America. In addition to the statis- 
tical matter presented, the laws of the various 
principal countries relating to insurance are sum- 
marized. There is also a glossary of insurance 
terms in six languages. While the Insurance 
Year Book, published by The Spectator Com- 
pany, lists many insurance companies in 90 
countries, in some cases giving financial items, 
the International Insurance Intelligence presents 
abridged balance sheets of the principal com- 
panies, with capital and other information as to 
those of lesser importance. International In- 
surance Intelligence is a book of 1020 pages and 
may be procured through The Spectator Com- 
pany at $20 per copy. 


Pacific Mutual Appointment 

Harold Holt & Company, of Providence, R. 
I., have been appointed general agents for Rhode 
Island for the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of California. 

The firm is well known in fire and casualty 
circles and are adding the Pacific Mutual’s lines 
to their brokerage business. 
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The Insurance Retailer 


Executive Vice-President, National Surety Company 


world where a stock of goods complete in 

every detail is delivered to every agent who 
holds the license of a company without any ex- 
pense to the agent. A stock is put on the shelves 
of the agent and all the company asks is that 
the goods shall be sold intelligently enough to 
insure a rapid turn-over in every department. 
Too many insurance agencies of to-day are in 
the position of this old department store with 
its fine old traditions and its slow moving stock. 
Too many insurance agents are endeavoring to 
carry on their business just as their fathers did 
years ago without taking into consideration the 
progress the world has made in the past gene- 
ration and without recognizing the fact that 
the insurance agent who would succeed under 
present day conditions must be a merchandiser 
of his goods, just as a manufacturer or mer- 
chant must work always with the sales view- 
point in mind. 

The head of one of the largest general insur- 
ance agencies in America said to me the other 
day: 

Did you every stop to think that general in- 
surance is the only business in America that 
has made no distinct change in its methods of 
operation during the past twenty-five years? 
Look at theatres, hotels, railroads, drug stores, 
groceries, barber shops,—in fact, any line you 
may mention, and you will see radical changes 
in method of marketing the product. But in- 
surance is sold to-day through agencies that are 
conducted for the most part exactly as they 
were conducted twenty-five years ago. 


| ett wire is the only business in the 


A TIMELY WarRNING 


This is not by any means an indictment of 
the agency system of doing business, but it 
might be considered a warning. We all know 
what happened to the corner grocery when the 
chain store service became apparent to the 
American housewives. In the beginning, the 
neighborhood grocers felt that the chain store 
would not survive. They criticized it severely. 
They made no effort, however, to meet the com- 
petition by improving their own service. In 
consequence, in many cities the friendly, per- 
sonal, intimate grocer of our younger days has 
been brushed aside by the alert, purposeful, 
serviceable chain store that “delivers the goods.” 

The prime need of the insurance retailer to- 
day seems to be the application of salesmanship 
to his business. I do not in any sense advocate 
the use of salesmen, per se, in every insurance 
agency. I do not mean that a man who has 
sold cash registers, Fuller brushers or sewing 
machines, can be given an intensive course in 
the intricacies of insurance and then blossom 
forth as a full-fledged insurance advisor. The 
chances are such a plan would not be at all 
successful. Insurance to-day is almost a pro- 
fession with a long, hard period of apprentice- 
ship. The ability to rattle off a few glib high 
points will not make a successful surety agent 
out of a salesman. The surety agent who makes 


By E. M. ALLEN 





Mr. Allen’s statements are particu- 
larly significant in view of his varied 
experience. For the past seventeen years 
he has been part owner of a large insur- 
ance agency in Helena, Ark., in which 
he is still interested. From 1917 to 1919 
he was president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and for 
more than fifteen years he has been 
prominent in the work of that associa- 
tion. For nearly two years past he has 
been executive vice-president of the Na- 
tional Surety Company.—Enitor’s Nore. 











good in the long run must have a background 
of training, experience and ability in his chosen 
line. He must have the confidence and respect 
of his customers and of the companies whose 
underwriting authority he holds. Let such a 
man apply the fundamentals of salesmanship 
to his business and to every department of his 
business and his results will be fully as satis- 
factory and as satisfying as the results ob- 
tained by the head of the department store. 

When the life companies applied methods of 
real salesmanship to the writing of life insur- 
ance some years ago, they did not import new 
men but they trained the men they had. With- 
in a very few years the production of life in- 
surance has changed from the pestering, annoy- 
ing agent, who could not make a living doing 
anything else, to the present day high type of 
insurance salesmanship with which we are all 
rather familiar. 


AcENcigs Like DEPARTMENT STORES 

Like the department store, many agencies to- 
day procure too large a percentage of volume in 
the more hazardous lines that do not have to 
be sold,—the law requiring people in many in- 
stances to buy these coverages without the neces- 
sity of salesmanship on the part of the agent. 
In consequence, workmen’s compensation, heavy 
fire lines, burglary and fidelity coverages on 
target risks, contract bonds on public works, 
are lines that come to an agent with very little 
effort on his part and the more hazardous the 
risk, the more eager the client becomes to asso- 
ciate himself with an agent who can supply the 
coverage. 

Then the trouble begins. The high ratio of 
hazardous lines makes the agent’s business, as 
a whole, unprofitable from the standpoint of his 
company. He has followed the line of least re- 
sistance and the company is forced to hold the 
bag. If such an agent could learn a lesson from 
the department store or could take a warning 
from the corner grocery by increasing the turn- 
over in every department of his business by do- 
ing more “cold turkey” solicitation of new pros- 
pects, by going out after the lines that have 
never been written, digging up new business 
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through his intimate knowledge of the business 
itself and of where the new prospects can be 
found, he would send to his companies enough 
new, good, low loss ratio business to “sweeten 
up” the hazardous lines of his agency to the 
end that his companies, as well as his own 
agency, would be able to show a satisfactory 
profit. 

In addition to supplying agents with a com- 
plete stock of goods without necessity for in- 
vestment on the part of the agent, surety com- 
panies in particular have gone to great trouble 
and expenses to improve this stock of goods by 
suggesting new lines and better lines of cover- 
age and delivering this fresh stock to his door 
without the expenditure of effort even on his 
own part. 

When new lines of coverage are suggested 
by companies, it often happens that the agent 
makes a half hearted attempt to sell them. 
Encountering difficulties in the beginning, he 
abandons his effort and goes back to the han- 
dling of his old established, easily sold lines. In 
doing this, he is overlooking the opportunity 
of providing adequate service to his customers. 
He is contenting himself, as did the corner 
grocer five or six years ago, with the thought 
that his own business is in good shape and pros- 
perous and satisfactory from his point of view. 

Agents must not overlook the fact, however, 
that companies are multiplying on every hand 
and that the vast amounts of money poured into 
new companies must be justified to stockholders 
in terms of business done throughout the coun- 
try. These companies are going to demand ser- 
vice. It is only proper for them to expect 
their agents to produce an adequate volume of 
business in all lines written by the companies. 
Agents will be expected to develop new lines as 
they are offered and to acquaint themselves with 
the fundamentals of salesmanship, so as to put 
the companies they represent on a competitive 
parity with all other companies. 

We have many examples in our own organ- 
ization of immediate benefit to be derived from 
the application of new methods in old fash- 
joned agencies. New blood is needed in many 
places. Young men trained in insurance and 
versed in salesmanship are revolutionizing insur- 
ance conditions in many communities. Every 
agency in this country, large or small, can profit 
by this plan. The agency large enough to 
afford a sales manager or production manager 
who can initiate sales plans and promote sales 
ideas wthin the agency is in a fortunate posi- 
tion. Where this is being done efficiently by 
men who understand their business in many 
of our own agencies, the results are proving 
most satisfactory. The smaller agent can use 
the same method; of course, on a much less 
extensive scale. If this is done generally 
throughout the country, I can see nothing to 
fear as to the future of the American Agency 
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We Tune the Instrument 


A man’s mind is an instrument. TT: be successful 
as a producer of life insurance it must be tuned to 
the necessities of the business. It must be adjusted 
to the finding of prospects, to effective approach, to 
interview-control, to definite closing. Into this 
mental mechanism must be fitted knowledge of how 
life insurance covers specific needs, and knowledge 
of company policies and practices. 

This tuning and training the Penn Mutual supplies to its 
representatives, together with General Agent and Home 
Office cooperation—skilled, willing, ample. 


In our agency expansion program we have room for men 
and women who greatly desire to excel and profit. 


Wm. A. Law, President 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice-Pres. Hugh D. Hart, Vice-Pres. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1847 











B¢4LTIMORE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WILLIAM O. MACGILL, President 


Agents desiring to connect themselves with a solid and progressive, yet 
conservative Life Insurance Company, can address S. D. Powell, Secretary, 
giving references. ‘ 

Industrial and Ordinary Life Insurance policies issued upon all attractive 
forms of policies. 


Illinois — Indiana — Iowa — Kansas — Kentucky — Michigan — Minnesota 


“INDEPENDENCE FOR DEPENDENTS” 


Request details for our remunerative contracts for 


AGENCY MANAGERS FOR ILLINOIS— 
MICHIGAN—OHIO 


You will benefit by our special attention now to these States 


Security Life Insurance Company of America 
184 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
0. W. JOHNSON, President S. W. GOSS, Vice-President 


egon—Pennsylvania—Tennessee — Virginia Washington— West Virgin 


B— O19 — eHSeqeN — pinoss!y — 


fe) —Arkansas—California—Colorado— 


KEYSTONE INDEMNITY EXCHANGE 


PARTICIPATING AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
j_ 110 SOUTH 16th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, PROPERTY DAMAGE, PUBLIC LIABILITY 














a good company! 
fireat Northern Life Insurance Company 


Home office : Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Chicago office: 110 S. Dearborn Street 























Equitable Life and Casualty Insurance Company 


OFFERS: The public the greatest value on the market including, Life time 
benefits—dividends—non-prorating and non-cancellable features—Backed 
by a second to none claim paying reputation. 

o real producers, high first commissions, substantial renewals and bonus. 
Exceptional opportunity for district managers now in Illinois, Kentucky, 
California, Colorado, Oklahoma and Indiana. 


360 North Michigan Ave., 


eneral, 


Chicago, Illinois 


ceident 
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FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 47+ & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 





OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for Gen- 
eral Agencies. Liberal Contracts. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 
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CEDAR RAPIDS 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


CONTRACT 
TERRITOR 
COMPANY] 


FOR GOOD MEN 


CBRobbins, Pres. CA Svaboda;, Secy 
HOME OFFICE: CEDAR RAPIDS, IOW. 
















































































WE WANT MEN in 
—men who are self-con- OHIO 
fident— INDIANA 
—men who are morally KENTUCKY 
dependable— ee Ceneemas 
—men who are finan- Ww VIR 
cially responsible— —- 
—men who are anxious OKLAHOMA 
to accomplish results— CALIFORNIA 
—men who are open to Partnership-basis ILLINOIS 
Agencies IOWA 
LIFE HEALTH ACCIDENT 
THE OHIO STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ‘ 
Tell it all in the 
Columbus, Ohio first letter—Time is 
Standard Sub-Standard Super-Standard Money. | 
LT = ” cmH 














THE PURITAN LIFE 


of PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Operates in just two states, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. Non-Participating insurance. Extra inter- 
est dividend granted under settlement options. No 
double indemnity. No monthly Income in event of 
disability. Waiver of premium only. Company’s 
practice makes new benefits retroactive for old policy- 
holders so far as possible. Agents contracts upon 











salary basis direct with company. 
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GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 





Incorporated by the State of Illinois 1895 


T. F. BARRY, FOUNDER 





CLAIMS PAID “ON SIGHT” 





POSE BARRY DIETZ 


President 


WM. J. ALEXANDER 
Secretary 




















Field Annuals 


lnsurance Directories 


for 
*Greater New York | 
tNew York State 
New Jersey 
Kentucky 


Tennessee 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 

Texas 





*City and Suburban. 
tExclusive of Greater New York. 3 i 


cach volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 
panies represented, etc. 

Many new features are incluaed that will be found | 
only in “Field Annuals.” 


Price of each $5.00 Postpaid 
THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 


Incorporated 
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Some Problems 
of Longevity 


An Aid to Individual and Public Health 


A Broad and Absorbing Review of Factors Af- 
fecting Health and Length of Life 


By Frederick L. Hoffman, LL. D. 


Consulting Statistician The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America 


The scope of this valuable work is shown 
by its chapter titles: 


Introduction 

What is Longevity 

Problems of Human Increase 
The Marital Death Rate 
Fecundity and Birth Control 
Wasted Children’s Lives 

The Health of Primitive Man 
Civilization and the Death Rate 
The Health of the Negro 

The Dangers of Motherhood 
The Bar Sinister 

Health in the Tropics 

What Causes Death 

Vanishing Malaria 

Lingering Leprosy 

When the Heart Fails 

The Increasing Menace of Cancer 
Social Diseases 

Resistant Tuberculosis 

No Diphtheria 

Smallpox and Vaccination 
What is Hodgkin’s Disease? 
What is Addison’s Disease? 
Sunlight and Health 

The Human Constitution 

The Price of Health in Industry 
Long Life in the Army 

Health and Long Life in the Navy 
Living Underground 

Americans in Liberia 

Health Progress of East Africa 
Living in the Arctic 

The Rockefeller Foundation 
America’s Bloody Trail 

Tired of Life 


Disease Inheritance 


PRICE, $6 


Liberal discounts on quantity orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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What About Accident 
and Health 


Insurance? 


Do you know what it is? Are you famil- 
iar with its basic policies? Do you know its 
underwriting factors? Do you realize the 
opportuinty it offers salesmen? Can you seli 
it intelligently? Do you know how and why 
it is highly profitable to companies, agents 
and brokers alike? All these and many 
other questions are answered in the new 


book by Armand Sommer called 


Manual of Accident and 
Health Insurance 


This book is far and away the most com- 
prehensive text production on this subject 
ever issued. It describes the business min 
utely from all angles and tells the salesman 
exactly how to canvass for accident and 
health policies, how to make the sale, how to 
answer prospects’ objections and how the line 
can be used as an opening for other forms of 
indemnity. Everything the production man, 
home-office or field, needs to know about ac- 
cident and health insurance is in this new 
book and every phase of the business is ac- 
curately, logically and concisely detailed. 


Price $3. 


Discounts in Quantity Orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





























(CINK UP (wis THe Q)LINCOLN) 


Question: What special aid in briefing 
cases is available to Lincoln 
National Life agents? 








Answer: Through its research and briefing 
department LNL agents are aided in 
making special preparation in work- 
ing out important cases. This is one 
of many valuable Lincoln Life serv- 
ices to its agents. 


Question: Has The Lincoln National Life 
done all of its growing? 

Answer: No! It is growing more rapidly 

than ever. It passed the mark of a 

half million in force in record time. 


It plans to do the same in passing 
the million mark. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“Its Name Indicates its Character” 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Insurance in force today $550,000,000 

















A POLICY YOU CAN SELL! 


Our Company offers complete protection 


$5,000 
ALL IN ONE POLICY 
ee er $ 5,000 
Any accidental death. ............scese0s 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths................ 15,000 


Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK 
for fifty-two weeks. 
$25 per WEEK thereafter 
(non-cancellable) 
Disability Income, Waiver of 

Premiums, etc. 
Also $5,000 “Preferred Risk” Policy—high value— 
low premiums; age 35, $19.91 per $1,000. Endow- 
ment age, 85—Juveniles, age 10 years and upward 
—Monthly Income—Non-medical. 
Insures and assures your client’s future and yours. 
Are you interested in an agency? Our Vice-Pres- 
ident, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. 
Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
INQUIRE! 


Concord, 
New Hampshire 
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The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Insurance in Force 


One Hundred Million Dollars 


1927 Showed Greatest Gains in History 
of Company 





Wide Variety of Ordinary and 
Industrial Policies Give Agents Un- 
usual Money Making Opportunities. 





OFFICERS 


E. J. Heppenheimer, President 
George T. Smith, Vice President ; E. C. Wise, Treasurer 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice President S. R. Drown, Secretary 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 











DISTRICT MANAGERS WANTED 


We have a few openings in West 
Virginia available to men who can 
qualify as organizers and personal 
producers. 

Direct Home Office contracts with 
top commissions and renewals, 
Openings at 
CHARLESTON HUNTINGTON 
CLARKSBURG WHEELING 


Write F, A. HICKS, Superintendent 


Guarantee Fund Life Association 
Omaha, Nebe. 


ORGANIZED 1961 
Largest Organization of ite Kind in America 























Are You The Man? 


Tf so, and you can prove it, an unusual opportunity awaits you. An estab- 
lished and progressive 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
intends to open an Agency in 
BRADFORD, PA. 


If offers—to the right man—an exceptionally good proposition. 


The man we want must have a clean and commendable record. He should 
also know how to select, train, and stimulate sub-agents. 


Compensation willinclude generous commissions and renewals with drawing 

account or salary and expenses. 

4 you can ‘“‘fill the bill,’ write and tell us all about yourself, in strict confi- 
lence. 


Address Agency Manager, care THE SPECTATOR. 














FOR FOLDER 
SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY, 


We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive to 
find with an old, conservative life company. 
It will pay anyone interested to investigate. 


All communications confidential. 


BOX 54 
Care of THE SPECTATOR 























GOOD INTENTIONS 
By W. C. Moore 


This new life insurance leaflet portrays the tendency of 
the average man to put off doing the good things he intends 
to do in the way of providing for his family. A most inter- 
esting and impressive story. Prices: sample copy, 15 cents; 
50 copies, $4; 100 copies, $7; 500 copies, $28; 1,000 copies, 
$45. 

.THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Wilmer L. Moore, President 


Selling Helps 
Ages 30 days to 65 years 
Participating and Non-participating Standard and Sub-standard 
Non-medical 
Good available territories in eight Southern States 
E. S. Albritton, Vice-President 


The Southern States Life Insurance Company 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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WHAT’S THAT) — 


Insurance against 
competition ! / 


OULDN’T it be pretty soft 

if you, as an insurance 
broker, could buy, on a sound 
economic basis, insurance against 
competition in your own busi- 
ness? Well, you can’t bzy it, but 
you can get it. Here’s how: 

Give better service, and give it 
first! Get your large line clients 
better rates by making them bet- 
ter risks,—having them install 
Grinnell Sprinklers! 

Doesn’t that mean smaller 
commissions? Certainly not if 
you capitalize the service you 
render. This is the way it has 
worked out in numerous cases: 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 
By interesting the client in sprin- 
klers, the agent gets him far 
better protection at a greatly re- 
duced rate,—usually 


so much. In addition, the client 
tells business associates about 
the remarkable service his agent 
has rendered and they in turn 
get this live agent to write their 
insurance. 

Of course the net result is to 
boost the local agent’s income as 
well as to make him an enviable 
reputation. 


EXPERIENCED AID 
Grinnell, the oldest and largest 
maker of sprinkler systems, 
stands ready to give you hearty 
cooperation in preparing sprin- 
kler estimates and handling the 
complete installation with mini- 
mum inconvenience to the client. 
Frequently we even finance the 
project out of savings in premi- 
ums with little or no capital 

expenditure by the 





so much lower that [~ 
the savings of four | 
or five years wipe out: 
a large part of the 
cost of the installa- 
tion. The saving 
pleases the client so 
much that he usually 
asks the agent to 
write him other lines 
of insurance which 
seemed out of the 
question when fire 
insurance cost him 








GRINNELL 
COMPANY 





DON’T SHARE THE GUILT! 


™| client. 

It will pay you to 
place sprinkler pro- 
posals in the hands 
of your large line 
clients before some 
other wide-awake 
agent gets their busi- 
ness by rendering a 
similar service. May 
we help you? Our 
long experience in 
this field will prove 
a big asset. 














This policy costs nothing 
but pays handsomely 


—We refer, of course, to the policy of getting 
lower rates for clients by making their properties 
better risks. 

And no other change you can recommend 
reduces the rate so much as the installation of 
automatic sprinklers. Grinnell gladly helps you 
brebare sprinkler estimates and proposals. 





Name...... 


Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. feel 


Branches in all principal cities 


Address 





Grinnell Co., Inc., 256 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 
Please send, free, ““The Local Agent and Automatic 
Sprinklers’’—and Roger W. Babson’s letter that analyzes 
the advantages of the Grinnell Sprinkler Finance Plan. 
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